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Presations should not forget the music. 
Music is the one in-door recreation in which every one, of whatever temper- 
.ament, and whether fresh or fatigued, can take an interest. It offers means to 
fill in many gaps when other forms of amusement are impossible, and is a tonic 
and refreshment that nothing else can take the place of. 

Evenings after dark; rainy mornings and afternoons; resting spells after too strenuous 
exercise—these pass more quickly to the tune of good music—- produced by the Pianola. 
It is a performer capable beyond any virtuoso, does not get tired, and will create an atmos- 
phere of musical life and enjoyment anywhere there is a piano—-seashore-cottage, camp, 
yacht, cabin in the woods, country-home, or mountain-resort. 

Vocal accompaniments, real dance-compelling dance-music, instrumental 
selections that have delighted the music-lovers of all ages, song-hits, operatic 
potpourris and what not—of these the Pianola has an inexhaustible repertory 
at the command of any one who cares to play. 

Those who have in previous years experienced the lack of satisfactory music at some 
remote resort will hardly need this argument. Its purpose, however, is to emphasize the 


easy portability of the Pianola and the perfection of the Aeolian Circulating Library - 


Service—deliveries being made through every express office in the United States. 


All Pianolas are equipped with the Metrostyle, a feature not only 
endorsed but pronounced essential by the greatest musicians and possessed 
by no other player. It enables even a novice to play the most difficult 
compositions with true musicianly feeling and expression— to play them 
exactly as the composer intended them to be played. No other piano- 
player possesses any feature even remotely resembling the Metrostyle. 


SEND FOR CATALOG B 


The Aeolian Company 


362 Fifth Avenue, near Thirty-fourth Street, New York 
124 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 114 Monument Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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THE NEW LONDON BOAT RACE 
AND ITS PEOPLE 


By ARTHUR RUHL 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY A, B. PHELAN 


T is agitating to consider how much  mencement; behind the daylight you can 
I we all should miss if Harvard and _ still see the Class Day lanterns glowing 
Yale rowed their annual race in under the elms, the hum of Class Day 
March, as Oxford and Cambridge do—when waltzes seems still to echo in the air. Those 
raw spring winds are still scudding in from _ who are cheering loudest as the crews fight 
sea and ruffling up the Thames, before the | toward the finish line are thinking hardest, 
yachts are in commission, before straw hats _ perhaps, of the real battles now just ahead 
and flannels have come, before girls have of them, and they have hardly ceased swing- 
begun to bloom in their summer dresses, ing their hats over the victory before they 
before, in short, the world has ceased to must put out their hands to friends they 
shiver, cast aside the dull husks of winter may never see again, and say good-bye. 
and come out to laugh and play in the sun. On ordinary days New London is a com- 
The fight, to be sure, might be just as glo- fortable old New England seaport town, 
rious, and sixteen very strong and very with a sprinkling of summer houses at the 
good-looking young men would row their harbor mouth, where the Thames widens 
hearts out over those four long miles. But out into the sea. If folks had started that 
New London wouldn’t be New London. way in the beginning it might now have 
Gone would be the glitter and glory of sum- been another Newport. There are the 
mer, the blue skies and bluer river; gone the same radiant views, the rocks covered 
white yachts lying like water-lilies in the with mussels at low tide and the sunlit 
sunshine; gone, most of all, that Commence- summer sea. On the day of the race the 
ment Day afterglow, which transmutes the — streets break into blue and crimson, after 
mere meeting of the crews, and to each de- the manner of college towns; all sorts of 
parting class, at least, makes New London — yachts, gay with display flags, flock into 
something more than a race andonly alittle the harbor from all along the coast, and the 
less than a rite—a sort of apotheosis of — trains from north and south pour out grads 
youth, of straight limbs and sunshine. and undergrads, fathers and mothers and ‘ 
The other games have all been played, pretty sisters and other men’s pretty ‘sis- 
the little victories and defeats are over and __ ters, until it’s all like a sort of composite 
done. Every one has just come from Com- Cambridge and New Haven garden party. 
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It’s fun to sit on the big porch of some- 
body’s house on the point down below the 
lighthouse and the Casino, on the afternoon 
before the race and watch the yachts come 
up the bay. There should be a big wicker 
chair or two and a telescope and some very 
agreeable person to talk to and to help 
study out the owners’ flags as they flutter 
from the mainmasts a mile or two away. 
You pick them up through the telescope, 
and the very agreeable person looks them 
up in the yacht club book, and then you 
speculate on the identity of the folks lolling 
under the awnings on the after deck, and 
wonder what they are talking about and 
whether they are as blissful as they look, 
until the next one comes along. They sail 
by all afternoon—big fellows, from down 
New York way, like ocean steamships 
almost, with two or three lonely looking 
folks sitting in state on the after deck, 
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The crews row their last mile through a 


their undergraduate guests yet to come; 
little launches from the shore towns along 
the Sound packed with young folks; cat- 
boats and knockabouts from New Haven 
or all the way round the cape from Beverly 
or Nahane or Marblehead, with bare-armed 
undergraduates in rowing shirts and flan- 
nels stretched on deck, acquiring the sum- 
mer tan; and now and then some big 
seventy or ninety footer, a cup defender 
perhaps, tacking rakishly across the bay, 
under mountains of canvas, her great 
mainsail standing out white as cardboard 
in the glare of the afternoon sun. Off the 


landing stage at the Pequot, and from 
there on up to the bridge they come about 
and drop anchor, like great birds fluttering 
to the ground, some creeping up through 
the draw to pick a crafty berth near the 
finish flags. 

That night, the night before the race, the 














lane of re ng gayly énonned yachts. 


whole river twinkles with their lights. In 
and out between them trim little launches 
go put-putting, carrying gay folks from 
yacht to yacht or into the shore to see 
who’s about, or to dance at the Casino, 
or the Pequot. Here and there Japanese 
lanterns sway under the deck awnings, and 
on some of the larger craft, perhaps, there’s 
music and dancing. The porches and cor- 
ridors of the Pequot are alive with un- 
dergraduates, with pretty girls who have 
come on for Class Day and the race, with 
chaperons and portly elders, and here and 
there prosperous looking yachtsmen who 
have dropped in on their way up and down 
the coast. Everybody is prattling of the 
race, of the latest rumors from Gales Ferry 
and Red Top, and of what we’re going to 
do to-morrow; gossiping over Class Day 
and Commencement, planning to meet 
again during the summer, in the Maine 
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woods, perhaps, at the shore somewhere, 
or on shipboard on the way across. Occa- 
sionally, as he saunters through the polite 
confusion of the porch or the hotel office, 
looms some tall Olympian being with a 
crew man’s shoulders, grave as to manner, 
deep bass as to voice, wearing a bit of blue 
or crimson-and-black ribbon. Durfee or 
Stoughton, the undergraduates, whisper to 
their guests, who stroked the crew in 
umpty-seven, the year we won by twenty 
lengths. 

It’s fine to see that high, oblivious good 
humor with which he surveys the crowd, 
remembering old days and old faces of 
other years; to see him receive the defer- 
ential handshake of some young substitute 
who, blatant in his strength and tan ard 
his blazer, with the oars crossed upon the 
breast pocket, was just swaggering through 
the crowd enveloped in his brief nimbus cf 
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Some one whom you know is constantly passing. 
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borrowed greatness. 


It must be fun. Day 
after to-morrow he will be back in the grind 
again, where scant notice is paid to deltoids 


and well-set shoulders. It’s pleasant to 
watch him, and the young men who'll soon 
be where he is and who, between dances, 
perhaps, are talking of law or business or 
doctoring with their fathers; the young 
girls, who will never see things through a 
rosier haze, perhaps, than that shed from 
the lights under the trees and on the water; 
and then, finally, when everybody has gone 
but a few twosing folks in the shadows of 
the porch, and some reposeless youths sing- 
ing out the night in that Bacchus temple 
on the lawn, to go off shore to somebody’s 
yacht or the knockabout you came around 
the cape in, and go to sleep in the cool salt 
air, with the waters lapping lazily against 
the hull outside and the ships’ bells tink- 
ling half hourly through the night. 

Meanwhile, four miles up the river, 
away from the lights and yachts, the prat- 
tle and music and dancing, in the old frame 
shacks where they’ve been camping out for 
a fortnight or two, the crew men are sleep- 
ing. They turned in a couple of hours ago, 
at least, and are snoring roundly now, no 
doubt, like good, husky Napoleons, before 
their battle. All the months of training, 
the runs through the snow in winter and 
the stupid churning in the tank, the miles 
on miles they pulled day after day, through 
the lazy spring days, the work and grind 
and the cursing out, the thrill and fun and 
fellowship, are over now; out of many of 
their college they have been chosen, eight 
of them, and it’s now up to them to show 
that they’re worthy of the choice. 

When we were undergraduates there was 
something quite fearful about this night 
before the race. As we fluttered about the 
Pequot neighborhood we had all the time 
a self-accusing conviction of our own un- 
worthiness and spoke of the men away off 
there up the river as a non-combatant 
might of a band of devoted patriots about 
to make a desperate sortie and risk their 
lives to save the beleaguered garrison. 
When we were undergraduates merely to 
train for the crew was giving up one’s free- 
dom and light-hearted happiness to serve 
the state. To go to bed at ten o'clock each 
night and row every afternoon, was a ser- 
vice of high, enlightened, self-sacrificing 
patriotism. Things have changed some- 
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how. You will only have to leave your 
city office and your city grind and that 
droll game which consists in planning for 
six days how you are going to squeeze 
enough exercise in on the seventh to last 
you out the coming six, to see that you 
have fallen on different days. 

Somehow it seems now rather agreeable 
to be acrew man. A crewman must, to be 
sure, pull at an oar every day in the hot 
sunshine, go to bed at ten o'clock and not 
put cream on his dessert of stewed prunes, 
because his captain says it would be too 
rich for him. It’s a hard life, but it’s not 
without its compensations. He’s as strong 
and fit as probably he will ever be in all his 
life; very famous and with nothing to do 
but get stronger and fitter and more fa- 
mous. In the morning he rows a bit, just 
enough to warm up and loosen out the 
kinks, then he loafs about in exceedingly 
picturesque flannels or in a_ collarless 
sweater, perhaps, with a blue or crimson 
kerchief knotted about his neck; reads and 
studies a bit, plays ball or quoits or the 
piano, or with the bull terrier, and then, in 
the late afternoon, he rows some more. 
This time he strips to the waist and rows 
very violently and for a long distance, 
while a launch swirls along just behind and 
a number of young men in oilskins stand 
up in it gazing solemnly, and the coach bel- 
lows all sorts of things through a mega- 
phone. After miles and miles of slugging 
at it and a fine sprint at the end, the shell 
sweeps up to the float just in time for every- 
body to get a bath and a rub-down and a 
moment’s rest before dinner. 

“Let ’er run!” snaps the nervous little 
coxswain, just as though he could toss any 
man into the river who wouldn’t let ’er run, 
and the oars trail on the water. 

“Hold ‘er port, out starboard! Hold 
her starboard, out port!”” And then the 
eight oarsmen, strong and glowing and 
gloriously tired, swing the dripping shell 
out of the water and over their heads as 
easily as though it were an umbrella, and 
with the salt water dripping on their bare 
arms and shoulders, go squdge - squdging 
up the float to the bath house. Then your 
crew man takes a dip in the river, perhaps, 
or, if it’s one of those cold east wind days 
that now and then blow in from the sea at 
New London, strolls down to the edge of 
the float stripped to the buff, and standing 








The observation train loaded and ready to start 
































straight as an animate statue casually 
pours bucket after bucket of cold water 
over his steaming shoulders, thereby. caus- 
ing a vague jealousy to rise in the heart of 
the spectator on the bank, who wraps him- 
self tighter in his oilskins and recalls the 
period, somewhere in the dark backward 
and abysm of time, when he could absent- 
mindedly stand that sort of thing. 

Then comes dinner with a lot of very 
agreeable young men, as strong and tanned 
and handsome as himself, where he eats 
scandalous quantities of exceedingly whole- 
some roast beef and things, and presently 
after a bit of reading or ‘‘close” harmony, 
tumbles into bed with the agreeable con- 
sciousness that he can get up to-morrow 
and do it all over again. It’s a hard life, 
to be sure, but not, so to say, hopelessly 
hard. 

But it’s all over now, fun and grind alike, 
and the race is the thing. All next day, 
until those sinuous and eccentric flower- 
beds, the observation trains, begin to jolt 
their way to the starting line, folks come 
pouring in—belated upperclassmen, who’ve 
stayed behind to pack up, with their 
beaming families; graduates who've rushed 
up from their offices in New York or down 
from Boston way, breezing out of smoky 
club specials, sporting carnations or bach- 
elor’s buttons, and old team and club hat- 
bands; folks from New York bringing some 
of its volatile smartness and glitter; folks 
from Boston, vaguely provincial, yet with 
more distinction, more American, the “‘ear- 
nest of the north wind” somehow suggested 
in their faces and clothes. Things are very 
busy about the station and the town, busy 
and brilliant at the landing stage, with 
the launches put-putting out and in, get- 
ting mail and supplies, bringing folks ashore 
to the observation train, taking others off, 
who are going to see the finish of the race 
from the yachts. 

Out on the river, the gentle breeze blow- 
ing in from the sea ripples string after 
string of display flags, fluttering from stern 
to peak and peak to stern again, and pol- 
ished brasswork flashes and glitters in the 
sun. | 

Young Brown or Jones, fresh from sol- 
emn speculations on his future, from the 
grind of the finals and the cloistered quiet 
of the Yard, views the scene and feels his 
heart swelling with a jealous exultation. 
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Some swagger little launch churns up to 
the landing stage, and the man who’s been 
sitting next to him in Philosophy 36 and 
borrowing his notes and asking what old 
Boreum said the last time he cut, shoul. 
ders through the crowd, tosses his suit- 
case into the boat, bundles in some of his 
friends and goes bouncing away over the 
blue water. And Jones stares after, won- 
dering whether, after all, Medicine is the 
thing and whether he hadn’t better go down 
to the Street at once, be a broker too, and 
get immensely rich and also have a yacht. 

But a moment later there’s a great scur- 
rying about and calling, one to the other, 
and Jones and his friends pile into the ob- 
servation train and off it trundles—a chat- 
tering flower-garden, everybody talking 
and laughing and in a flutter. It rolls out 
across the bridge on its way up the river. 
A telegraph instrument is clicking close to 
the rails, a blasé-looking operator sending 
off bulletins to the newspaper offices of 
Boston and New York. The referee’s 
launch, low, rakish, shoves out from under 
the bridge and spins up stream, clearing the 
course. There’s the lane of water down 
which the crews will presently be fighting, 
the upper end of it lost in the hazy dis- 
tance, the fleet lining the lower mile on 
either side waiting for the finish. And 
young Jones, seeing it all at once, is swept 
quite up into the air with elation and ex- 
citement, is very grateful to those self- 
sacrificing folks who have brought all their 
fine yachts here to frame a picture that he 
and all his friends can own, forgets all about 
brokering and getting rich, forgets every- 
thing but the race and youth and strength 
and sunshine, and, knowing that he has 
these, doesn’t want anything else in the 
world. 

Up stream for the four long miles the train 
bowls merrily and comes to a stop at last 
at Red Top. There’s the house where they 
have lived these last tense weeks, the sub- 
stitutes standing about trying to look un- 
conscious, the negro cook grinning and 
waving his hand from the kitchen, the 
camp chairs on the porch and the other re- 
minders of their hardships. And there’s 
the crew—the heroes themselves—down 
on the float just swinging the shell over 
their heads into the water. And while 
everybody is watching and staring thus, 
keen and expectant, the Freshmen—I for- 
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got to mention the fact that the Freshman 
race has already been rowed—come down 
from their quarters to hunt up their friends 
in the trains. They have won; their work 
is over and they can watch the varsity now 
with normal pulses and happy minds. If 
the varsity wins, they can divide the vic- 
tory; if it loses, all the glory of the day is 
- theirs. And the summer vacation and the 
three best years of their college life are all 
ahead of them. There are many riddles 
in the world. Among them is that of 
whether one would rather make the win- 
ning touchdown in the Harvard-Y ale game 
or stroke a crew to victory at New London. 
Nobody will ever answer that, we guess. 
But if any one thing is certain it is that 
among the merely temporal rewards which 
are meted out to the chosen here below, not 
many can equal that grasped by a Yale or 
Harvard freshman as he walks in front of 
the observation train during that keyed-up 
moment just before the varsity eights are 
shot away, and, blushing through his tan, 
and with a simple-crew-giant-with-a-heart- 
like-an-ox manner that would make the 
sailor hero of a Third Avenue melodrama 
blush at his own egotism, receives the 
tribute of the maidens and the “‘fussers”’ 
in the cars. 

Presently from the opposite shore, a mile 
away, where another train lies like a varie- 
gated caterpillar on the river’s brim, a 
cheer echoes faintly across the water and 
out from the cover of the trees further up 
stream sweeps the other crew. Headed 
diagonally down stream, straight for the 
white starting flags that just show near the 
opposite shore, they sweep across the line 
of vision, broadside on, half a mile away. 
Everybody watches, very silent and intent, 
the men in the shell just below looking 
backward over their shoulders, leaning on 
theiroars. It’s the last chance they’ll have 
to size up their opponents, to see how the 
shell runs between strokes and how much 
life there is ‘in the boat, and the little cox- 
swain with his tiller ropes in his hands and 
his megaphone strapped to his mouth, 
doesn’t give them very long to look. 

There’s a muffled command and the 
eight backs stiffen, blades on the water at 
the half reach, eyes to the front. 

“Row!” 

The eight blades bite in and churn the 
water; swing back to the three-quarters 
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stroke, pulled a bit further through; then 
away to the full reach, gripping the water 
there and driven and pulled through to the 
chest. And then, in full swing, with the 
coxswain bellowing out the time, they 
“take it up” on a sprint of twenty strokes 
across the river. Every eye is on them 
and they know it. The work and worry of 
months and coaching and cursing has got 
to show now if it’s ever going to show, in- 
grained and revivified in the handling of 
those oars. Are they just eight men in a 
boat, each of them tugging at his oar? Or 
is it a crew, a real crew—alive and keen for 
fight, with the eight units swept up into a 
perfect exultant something that seems to 
have a soul of itsown? The man next you, 
squinting through his glass, thinks that 
Stroke hangs a bit at the full reach, that 
Bow rushes his slide and that Number Five 
doesn’t put quite enough bevel on his oar. 
Maybe you agree with him; probably you 
do not. 

What you do know is that the shell is 
leaping away like a thing alive and that in 
all the list of sports there is nothing finer 
than this strong music, this swift compel- 
ling rhythm of an eight-oared crew—the 
grip of oars on the water, the heave of the 
broad backs and shoulders, that flexion of 
wrists and arms and shoulders as the oar 
is pulled in to the chest and shot away 
again—a movement as quick and as subtle 
as that movement of a violinist’s wrist just 
before the up stroke of the bow—and then 
the vigor and sweep and life in the shell 
when the eight men catch the beat and the 
shell leaps ahead, faster and faster, to the 
lash of the coxswain’s cries! 

The two crews row to their stake boats 
and with much backing and filling, of 
“hold ’er port, take ’er up starboard,” 
they’re ready at last, side by side, for the 
start. Across the mile or so of water you 
can see the nervous men rubbing their 
arms or fussing with their shoes or slides, 
stripping off the last wisp of jersey and toss- 
ing it aside—to the launch if anybody is 
there to catch it, into the water perhaps. 
Alongside, the “ Elihu Yale” and the “ John 
Harvard,” that have seen many a day like 
this, hover—anxious, keen, like the seconds 
at a fight. The referee’s launch swirls up 
to the stake boats and gives the last com- 
mand. The two eights become still as 
statues and a hush seems to fall on the river. 
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The shore too is lined with spectators on holiday bent. 
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There’s a puff of smoke at the end of the 
referee’s uplifted arm, the statues break 
into life and “‘They’re off!” cries every one. 
You and all the rest jump up as you do 
when the half-back breaks through the line 
and has a clear field ahead of him, and 
strain your eyes on that first fierce fight 
for the lead, the beaks of the shells moving 
back and forth against each other like 
shuttles, an occasional splash showing 
where some madly swung oar has gone 
astray. It means, of course, something to 
get ahead at the start—means that they 
have’ that other eight harrying them, driv- 
ing them ahead, just as a pace maker in a 
running race pulls one along, with every 
stroke. And that’s why they each try 
to “catch the water first” and to pull away 
a half length in the first quarter mile. 

And we, sitting here in our trailing 
flower bed, bowling down the shore while 
a couple of water bugs struggle away across 
the river, know about as much of the stress 
and strain of it as the war correspondents 
knew about the battles in Manchuria from 
watching the gun flashes half a dozen miles 
away. It’s another thing out there in the 
shell when you seem all at once to have for- 
gotten everything you knew. about hand- 
ling an oar; when the boat’s wobbling away 
off its keel Stroke seems to have a panic, 
Cox has gone daffy, and with the college 
looking on, four miles yet to go and the 
greatest event of your life to be decided in 
twenty minutes, you see, though your eyes 
are in the boat, hooked to the sweating 
neck just in front of you, Bow of the other 
eight go out of sight—then Two—then 
Three—and know that the other boat is 
slipping—slipping away. 

Still less can we know what it means to 
row, and to win or lose a four mile‘race, 
unless we too have some time pulled an oar. 
Number Seven in the leading boat catches 
a crab, perhaps, throws out all the star- 
board oars and loses the shell half a length. 
It’s disgrace and tragedy to him, losing the 
distance that seven other good men have 
rowed their hearts out to win, and all you 
and I see is a little break in those eight 
swinging dots and a splash of spray. 

Four in the other boat—big-hearted, 
hot-headed Four, who has never rowed 
on a winning crew and is fighting his last 
fight now, tries to pull the whole boat the 
first two miles. He’s all in before the 
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three-mile flags are passed and rows the 
last mile on his nerve, with his head 
swimming, his fingers cramped round the 
oars and Three panting curses and prayers 
into the back of his neck; and you and I, 
squinting through our glasses, remark cas- 
ually that Four seems to be clipping his 
stroke. 

Stroke of the winning crew could prob- 
ably tell us things, were it not for the fact 
that the man who makes a winning stroke 
isn’t likely to waste much time in talk—of 
how it felt when he saw the other eight get- 
ting ragged and falling behind, heard the 
first whistle screech, and it came to him and 
the seven men behind him, all at once, that 
they had the race just where they wanted 
it and they started slashing down the lane 
toward victory. 

The tortured little coxswain of the beaten 
crew might also tell things—how much 
fun it was to sit there helpless, to see the 
hunted look coming into the men’s faces 
and Stroke’s lips drawing tighter over his 
dry teeth, to feel the life of the boat oozing, 
oozing away and to be able to do nothing 
but shout while the other eight were leaving 
them. 

Before the train starts its sprint for the 
bridge, round that last bump of land that 
shuts out the view of the finish, it’s all 
over but the shouting. Al! the whistles on 
the river are screeciuing and braying and the 
cannon are thumping out salutes from 
the yachts. As the train trundles out on 
the bridge and stops over the finish line, 
plumes of steam are everywhere mixing with 
the twinkling display flags, and down the 
lane, only a couple of furlongs away, the 
two eights are slugging toward the finish. 
It’s fun to win—even a potato race, or a 
round of golf with a handicap of twenty-six. 
But there’s nothing, not even that win- 


. hing touchdown we spoke of a while ago, 


that looks better worth doing than this. 
Now is_the time you'll be sorry that 
you’ve gone through college and let your 
body go. Now is the time you'll be glad 
you've done the best you could with it, 
even though that best was but to win a 
mile handicap starting from the two-hun- 
dred yard mark. And it will seem as 
though there could be no place you’d rather 
be than sitting in that winning boat, sweep- 
ing down between the lane of yachts with 
the whistles blowing and the crowd cheer- 
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ing and the cannon thumping over your 
head. 

The. winning eight sweep over the line 
and on under the bridge, going faster with 
every stroke, fairly hungry for more row- 
ing. They let the boat run a dozen strokes 
or so below the bridge and “hold ’er all” 
with a snap and flourish, the great sweeps 
churning deep into the water. Then Bow, 
perhaps, waves wildly toward a certain 
car in the train, another lone oarsman 
shouts in his excitement, “‘ Yay-ay-ay!” 
all by himself, and the rest hug the man in 
front of them, and Stroke maybe, like one 
we remember, jumps out of the shell and 
swims to the coach’s launch,—certainly 
a most unhygienic and undisciplinary thing 
to do. The other eight are lucky to limp 
over the line; their oars trail the minute 
they are across—not light and jauntily like 
the victor’s, but sorry as broken wings. 
Poor little Cox frantically splashes water 
into Stroke’s pale face, Number Five 
droops over his sweep and the others try 
to sit erect and keep a stiff upper lip until 
the launch comes along and they can 
tumble in a heap and cover up their heads 
without seeming to play to the gallery. 

By this time the train is bowling back to 
the station again and you and all your 
friends are balancing on railings and hang- 
ing to the awning stanchions and making 
a prodigious amount of happy noise at the 
imminent peril of your lives and your new 
straw hats. Many things happen as the 
crowd pours out at the station—much 
rushing about and handshaking and cheer- 
ing and good-byes. One picture I remem- 
ber—it was the year we came down from 
our Class Day—of a little, oldish mother 
and her two big sons. They were crew 
men, both of them, the older one a varsity 
man, whose eight had been hopelessly 
beaten three or four years before, and the 
kid brother, who had pulled an oar in that 
day’s winning Freshman crew. He had 
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jumped on the train at Red Top, and the 
three of them had come down together and 
seen the varsity win. He had been beaten, 
this elder brother, so badly that it was al- 
most a disgrace, and he had come back the 
next year and the next and the next, and 
seen the crews that came after him beaten 
too. And now they had won at last, the 
varsity and the kid brother that he had 
preached to and sent down to college to 
do what he himself couldn’t do. It was a 
great moment for him to see one of his own 
name in a winning boat, it was great for 
that kid brother, but it was greatest of all, 
I guess, for that little Spartan mother, in 
her old-fashioned dress and her little black 
bonnet, proud as an empress and laughing 
like a girl, with her two big men on either 
side of her, her arms hooked into theirs as 
the three of them went up State street, al- 
most at a hippity-hop. 

’ In the midst of the hubbub and rejoic- 
ing, the station man begins to call out the 
trains for Boston and New York. The 
cheering is hardly over before it’s forgotten 
in good-byes—good-byes to the men that 
you've played and worked and lived with 
for four happy years and who are going 
now, perhaps never to come back again. 
“Good-bye,” says Jones; “‘good-bye, Smith, 
and Robinson and everybody.” They all 
seem old friends now, even the ones he 
scarcely knew. Gone are all the little feuds 
and jealousies, gone with the kid days that 
are going with them; we’re all up against 
the real world together now, and good luck 
to us, every one. We may not be rich and 
we may not be famous, but we won’t whim- 
per at any rate, thinks Jones, as he sprints 
for his train. Good-bye! We’re going out 
to row our own little race now and let’s 
row it like our crew. Eyes in the boat, 
says Jones—Good-bye, Bill! A hard catch 
and a pull away through—Good-bye—and 
no quitting till the shell has crossed the 
line. 
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FISHING FOR A CAT 


By FRANCIS W. MATHER 


DRAWINGS BY HY S. WATSON 


HERE is a great deal written as to 

I how to catch trout and bass, with 

all their cousins and aunts of game 
fish included within a Highland Scotch 
relationship, and epicures have frenzies of 
anticipation over the delights of fried cro- 
kers, broiled pompano and baked red-fish, 
while all pass by with scorn an humble fish 
of our Southern waters, which for game- 
ness in fight, toothsomeness and general all 
around qualities of frier, baker and broiler, 
is hard to’ be surpassed—the catfish. 

Don’t laugh, for that displays ignorance 
of his excellent qualities, but seriously in- 
cline thine ear and learn of the wisdom of 
cat fishing and how to cook after having 
caught—of the variety of his tribes, and 


wait 


then hie thee with pole and pan to the 
streams that flow into Lake Maurepas, and 
if you have learned your lesson in fishing, 
and have made due and acceptable sacrifice 
to the gods of palate and appetite—you 
shall sit down to a feast of fish that will last 
long ere satiety come. 

The catfish that inhabit the waters of 
Amite, Tickfaw, Blood, Natalbany and 
Ponchatoula rivers are in their order of 
inferiority, the small yellow and black 
“mud cats,” the slender built, quick-strik- 
ing, hard-fighting blue, or ‘‘channel”’ cats, 
and the broad-headed, big-mouthed, heavy- 
bodied and rather sullen “Opelousas,” or 
“Tabby cats;” last so called on account of 
the peculiar marks and spots which give it 
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He keeps up the fight until landed, 
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a resemblance to a tortoise-shell house cat. 
These fish are found in all of the streams of 
the southland, but in greater quantity, and 
of infinitely more edibility in those streams 
that empty into land-locked salt lakes, such 
as Lakes Pontchartrain and Maurepas. 
There is no doubt that their alternate so- 
journing in the saline lake waters and the 
cold spring waters of the upper portion of 
these streams, vastly improves their flesh, 
and when they are eaten with hot corn 
bread and strong black coffee—gormandiz- 
ing becomes almost a virtue. The natives 
of these parts do not as a rule fish for the 
mere sport; it’s fish to eat they are after, 
but if the most ardent rod and reel man 
who has killed pike, pickerel, salmon or 
trout would be lucky to hook a ten or twelve 
pound “blue cat,’’ he’d have a fight on his 
hands that would amply satisfy his sport- 
ing blood. 

In Tickfaw River the blue cats are the 
fattest, finest and gamiest; and where the 
stream narrows naturally, or where saw 
logs have been thrown in to await the down- 
rushing flood that will bear them to the 
boom at tide-water—in these swift waters 
the catfish, especially the blue cats, gather 
to the feast of little fishes who try to run the 
gauntlet of their swift striking jaws. Al- 
most any kind of bait will tempt them, but 
in the full green leaf of spring there is a 
peculiar. large caterpillar, found only on the 
Catalpa trees (where it feeds on its large, 
juicy leaves that resemble the mulberry 
leaves) and so is known as the “‘Catalpa 
worm,” and the catfish never has been 
hatched yet that could resist taking a snap 
at this bait. The big red earth worms, 
large as lead-percils, and found in old 
stables, offer plenty inducement to a hun- 
gry catfish, and the intestines and white 
stomach of perch are a tidbit with which 
to tempt a partly gorged ‘‘tabby cat.” 
The last are not often hooked, for the very 
good reason that the blue cats are too swift 
in striking, but when one takes hold, the 
experienced fisherman knows at once what 
kind of a fish is at the end of his line. There 
is a rush, a swift dart for the bottom, one 
or two plunges, and, except fora sullen back- 
ward pull, the fight is all over and one is 
sure of his fish if the line holds. Not so 
with the blue cat—he fights to the last, 
flops like mad when he is landed on the 
bank, and the fisherman is never sure of his 





game until he has him on a string, back 
from the water. And beware of those 
sharp side fins when the hook is being ex- 
tracted! 

On Tickfaw River at the big “‘cut off,” a 
few miles below Centerville, in Livingston 
Parish, the writer fought a sixteen-pound 
blue cat for nearly two hours. The pool 
was at the foot of a steep bank twelve feet 
high, and as there were several old sunken 
saw logs in the pool, Mr. Blue had the fight 
in waters of his own choosing. He made 
rushes to right and left, with sudden dashes 
at the bottom to get under one of the logs 
and snap the line, with occasional leaps out 
of the water like a salmon, when he would 
savagely shake his head in an endeavor to 
get free of the hook. That was his undcing, 
for it wrapped the line round and round his 
gills and each struggle drew it tighter and 
seemed to choke the very life and spirit out 
of him—until finally he rolled over and 
lay gasping. A companion of the fisher 
climbed down the steep bank and with a 
long hooked stick drew his blue majesty out 
of the water. 

But wien you are out for meat, there are 
two preferred methods of taking the cat, 
one with the “trot line,” and the other with 
set hooks. The trouble with the former is, 
that after it has been baited for a few days 
the gars find the place and take off the bait 
almost as fast as the fisher can put it on. 
So the location has to be changed frequent- 
ly. If a spot cannot be readily found 
where the line can reach across the stream, 
a good plan (and one which the writer has 
found successful and prefers) is to fasten 
one end of the line high up on a tree on the 
bank, then weight the other end of the line 
heavily and carry it in a boat diagonally 
down, not up stream, and drop the weight- 
ed end in deep water. With hooks strung 
on short lines and baited with smal! perch, 
there is something to tempt the fish at 
every depth of water, from a few inches 
below the surface to the bottom, where 
the gars seldom hunt. They seek their prey 
nearer the surface, and for this reason are 
so troublesome about a straight-across trot 
line. 

And a word just here about the gar—the 
shark of fresh waters—is very apropos. He 
is an ugly brute, sly and cruel, but if he 
runs all the catfish away from your line and 
gets caught himself, eat him out of revenge, 
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and the next time you catch one of his 
brethren you'll fry and eat the second one 
because the first was so succulent. The 
meat is snow-white, firm and deliciously 
toothsome, and it is surprising that the 
meat of this fish—though he be of mon- 
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for a rain that has muddied the water and 
caused a slight rise in the river. Then the 
catfish begin to swim up stream, feeding 
along close to the banks in little bays and 
eddies where the smaller fish have taken 
refuge from the rush of waters. Set out 


WY SWAYSON. 


Peware of those sharp fins when extracting the hook. 


strous ugliness—has not yct found its way 
to the tables of epicures. 

The most catfish are taken on set lines 
tied to swinging limbs, which give play to 
the fish that are hooked. Choose a dark 
night, for catfish are shy of biting at baits 
that they can see distinctly, or better wait 


your lines before dark so that you can see 
how to choose well the lccation of each 
hook, if they are to be visited during the 
night, and bait the hooks with small perch. 
Fasten the hook through the fleshy part of 
the perch’s back, just in front of the dor- 
salfin. Thiswillnot hurt him, and a perch 
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so fastened will swim and play around for 
hours, and proportionally offer a more 
attractive bait to the feeding catfish. 
Another excellent morsel is spring-frog, ar- 
tistically put by being hooked through the 
back with his hind legs tied with a string 
to the shank of the hook, thus giving the 
frog the appearance of having just dived 
into the water. Catfish thinks so—makes a 
rush and a gobble, and—well, he’s your 
meat if the line holds. 

If one is hard put to it, woodpeckers, 
sparrows, any kind of birds, plucked and 
quartered, make good bait, but the intes- 
tines of a chicken strung on a hook during 
the ‘‘fal! rise” will break up catfish families 
in a Surprising manner. It is well to visit 
your set hooks and swinging lines at least 
once during the night, and as soon after 
daylight as possible, as man is not alone in 
his love for its delicate flesh. Gars and 
turtles quickly find when a fish is helplessly 
hooked and tear it to pieces, and water 
snakes will also attack them. Only a few 
days since, the writer, while passing along 
the banks of a big ditch, tributary to one of 
the small streams of this section, witnessed 
a curious sight. A large moccasin had 
swallowed a little catfish, head first, until 
his mouth reached the side and back fins 
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which the fish had erected in self defense, 
There he lay, unable to swallow or to dis- 
gorge, while a small snapping turtle was 
busy at the tail of the unfortunate fish, 
biting lumps of flesh from its wriggling 
body. A stout-stick broke up that dinner 
party, but the catfish was mutilated be- 
yond hope of life. 

Most lovers of catfish like it fried in corn 
meal and boiling lard, with adjuncts of 
corn bread and hot coffee, but stuffed and 
baked, a Ja red fish, the meat has hardly a 
superior among fresh-water fish. Sliced 
and broiled, with a basting of butter, black 
pepper and salt, and served with egg sauce, 
it is simply delicious; or if one’s taste runs 
to court bouillon or stew, it is equally good. 
Catch a few and try them. 

How big? How many? Well, this is a 
tale of veracity, but “‘tabby cats” have 
been taken from the Tickfaw and its kin- 
dred streams, that weighed fifty-four 
pounds in one instance, and over seventy in 
another, while there are plenty of catfish 
of twenty and thirty pounds weight. But 
don’t catch a big fish; catch some of his 
smaller brothers that pull down the scales 
to ten, twelve or fifteen pounds. Then fry, 
bake, or stew them—sit down and eat, and 
thank your gods for the feast. 











AUTOMOBILE MAXIMS 
By RICHARD B. GLAENZER 


Y their toots ye shall know them. 
Keep thy lamps lit and so avoid 
litigations. 

See that thy brake break not, lest thou 
be broken. 

Tho’ thine auto show the strength of two- 
score horse keep one more in thy stalls. 

A trained hand is best with a train at 
hand. 

In thy speed, mock not the gentle cow— 
the cow-catcher may catch thee. 

Wiser than his own generation is he who 
knows his auto. 

In the morning slow thy speed, and in the 
evening withhold thine hand. 

None are so fined as those who don’t flee. 

An auto at speed is a fiend indeed. 

Let repentance be thine, if thou be among 
them who have mistaken “ gaol” for “goal.” 

More discreet is an angel husband than 
an injured plaintiff; and lo, a widow’s heart 
may be swayed by resilient tires. 

To-day thou ridest in thine integrity; 
to-morrow may discover thee a man of 
parts. 

Where law ends, speed really begins. 

Haste makes “chased.” 

Autos with glass windows should not 
break bones. 

A fool and his tonneau are soon carted. 

It is well to know thine auto; yea, also, 
to know thy chauffeur better. 

There’s many a nip on an auto trip. 

Give not thine auto a name; thy neigh- 
bors will name it for thee. 

A fair exchange is no garage. 

Why raise thine eyes to the weather- 
cock, when thou hast a nose for the passing 
auto? 

Take care of the pennies, the garage will 
take care of the dollars. 

Pity not thine horse, which can boast 
both sire and dam; thine auto hath no 
damn but thine to comfort it. 
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THE LIONESS SKIRT DANCE AND THE 
INCONSIDERATE PYTHON 


By FRANCIS METCALFE 


DRAWINGS BY OLIVER HERFORD 


HE conventional skirt dance has long 
ceased to be a novelty on the 


vaudeville stage, but as it is per- 
formed by ‘La Belle Selica” in the Arena 
at Dreamland it holds the interest of that 
most exacting audience—a crowd of Coney 
Island pleasure seekers. It is not because 
Selica is preéminent among dancers, but on 
account of the unusual and dangerous stage 
setting; for she performs in the large ex- 
hibition cage, surrounded by a half-dozen 
lionesses, each animal seated on a separate 
pedestal. Any one of the huge beasts 
could crush the dancer with a single blow 
of a massive paw, and the great jaws which 
snap viciously at her tiny feet as she kicks 
them before their faces are sufficiently 
powerful to crush the shin-bone of an ox. 
She is apparently without fear of them, 
for she dances gracefully from one to the 
other, flicking them across their faces with 
the light switch which she carries for her 
only protection, and kicking over their 
heads and into their very mouths, always 
missing the answering snap of the jaws by 
the fraction of an inch, and acknowledging 
it with a smile as she whirls away to repeat 
the performance before another pedestal. 
The lionesses see the performance many 
times in the course of a season, but they 
never lose interest in it and they do not re- 
move their eyes from Selica from the time 
she enters the cage until she drives them out 
before her. So long as she ison her feet and 
agile enough to escape the swift stroke of a 
paw or the snapping jaws, she is safe; for 
a lioness would not jump at her from a 
pedestal; but there is always the chance 
of a slip or a false step and then it 
It happened once, and caused a suspen- 
sion of Selica’s performance for two months 
during the Pan-American Exposition at 
Buffalo, for Grace, the largest lioness, was 





on her before she could recover herself; 
and it required the efforts of Bostock and 
all of his trainers to beat back the beasts 
who were maddened by the sight and smell 
of blood and to rescue the unconscious 
woman from the cage. They have never 
forgotten that moment of rebellion which 
was so nearly successful, and they are ever 
watchful for another opportunity to avenge 
the many cuts of the training whip which 
they received in the course of their school- 
ing. But Selica is also watchful, and al- 
though Grace had latterly done nothing 
particularly out of the way, the wonderful 
sixth sense which experienced trainers al- 
ways acquire warned her that the animal 
should be regarded with suspicion. The 
beast had become nervous; a little more 
sullen than usual when ordered to leave 
her den for the exhibition cage, and a trifle 
slow and rebellious when told to jump up 
on her allotted pedestal. 

Constant association with the wild ani- 
mals begets carelessness, but Selica, with 
the scars of Grace’s sharp claws still visible 
on her back and shoulders, was quick to 
notice the change and especially careful, 
before opening the door from the den to the 
runway, to look through the observation 
hole and make sure that the lioness was not 
crouched for a spring. Grace had been 
particularly sullen in the afternoon and she 
was growling ominously when Selica went 
to get her for the evening performance, 
but when the woman saw the three little 
furry balls which were huddled in a corner 
of the den she understood and forgave all. 
The cubs were no larger than St. Bernard 
puppies, but Grace apparently considered 
them worth fighting for; and Selica’s dance 
was given that night with only five lionesses 
in the cage, and the Proprietor told the 
Stranger the reason for the empty pedestal. 


his is the fifth story in the series of Side Show Studies 
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“Wait until after the 
performance and | will 
take them out of the cage 
and show them to you,” 
he said; and the Stran- 
ger, remembering a tra- 
dition to the effect that 
robbing a lioness of her 
cubs is a dangerous feat, 
looked’ forward with a 
great deal of interest to 
the after-piece. 

“We can’t trust the 
rearing of the cubs to 
Grace,” said the Propri- 
etor as he stood in front 
of her cage after the 
audience had been dis- 
missed. “The close prox- 
imity of the other ani- 
mals in the Arena and 
the curiosity of the 
thousands of people who 
come here every day would make her so 
crazy that she would destroy them, so | 
must get them afoster mother. | have sent 
to New York for a bitch with pups, and in a 
couple of days I will show you a happy 
family.” The cubs were in the center of 
the cage and Grace stood over them, snarl- 
ing and looking with blazing eyes at the 
group in front of it; but Selica’s voice from 
the runway and a rattling of the door at the 
back distracted her attention, and as she 
sprang at the door the Proprietor darted 
a hand between the bars and seized one 
of the cubs, drawing it safely out a half 
second before the enraged mother landed 
against the bars with a force which made 
them rattle. 

The poor beast was almost frantic, but 
the same maneuver was twice repeated, and 
in spite of her fierce attacks on doors and 
bars the Proprietor, who has acquired 
through his lifetime association with the 
great cats as much of their quickness of 
movement as it 1s given to mere man to 
learn, removed the three cubs without re- 
ceiving a scratch. 

Poor helpless little creatures they were, 
and it was difficult to realize that they 
would soon grow into beasts as powerful 
as the ferocious Baltimore, the terror of 
trainers, who was answering Grace’s lamen- 
tations with roars which fairly shook the 
building, from his cage on the other side of 
the Arena. 
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“Now, if you'll kindly 
give me your attention.”’ 


“That animal was bred in captivity, bern 
and raised in our menagerie in England,” 
said the Proprietor after he had placed the 
cubs in charge of one of the keepers. ‘I 
suppose that’s what makes him such a bad 
beggar to handle. Give me the jungle-bred 
lion to train, every time, for after the man- 
handling and discomfort of his capture and 
transportation to the coast by the natives, 
he appreciates the care and humanity of a 
civilized trainer. These cubs which are 
raised in captivity are always played with 
and teased by the employees and visitors, 
and their first knowledge of their strength 
comes to them accidentally when they hurt 
a man without meaning to do it; but they 
soon learn to connect cause and effect, and 
then it is time to watch out for ’em. A 
jungle-bred lion is pretty much cock o’ the 
walk until he is snared or trapped, and in his 
first experience with men he is vanquished 
and realizes how useless is his great strength 
against the nets and ropes which entangle 
him. The cub born in captivity is familiar 
with men from the first, and plays with 
them like a kitten until one day he is out of 
sorts or is accidentally hurt in a frolic and 
the swift cut of his razor-like claws makes 
his playmate or tormentor drop him and 
leave him in peace. That makes it hard 
for the trainer when he takes him in hand, 
for although the cub may be subdued, he 
remembers that he was once victorious and 
watches his chance. Jack Bonavita, the 
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greatest trainer who ever went into a lion’s 
cage, would have two good arms to-day 
if Baltimore had been born in the Nubian 
desert instead of in Manchester.” 

They stood in front of Baltimore’s cage 
for a moment, admiring the swelling mus- 
cles of the great beast as he sprang from 
side to side, shaking his shaggy mane and 
roaring defiance at the world, and then 
turned to go to the white-topped table in 
front of the Arena. In the doorway they 
met the Press Agent, looking anything but 
cheerful and muttering maledictions on the 
heads of all city editors. The Proprietor 
told him of the new arrivals in the Arena, 
and suggested sending the announcement 
of the birth to the papers. 

“A fat chance I’d stand of having it 
printed,” hegrumbled. “Here I’ve worked 
half the season and never given ’em a 
story that wasn’t pretty nearly true, and 
to-day when | take them that account of 
Morelli and the jaguar they turn me down 
and holler ‘fake.’ Let me take one of those 
cubs and stripe it over with a little black 
paint, and to-morrow morning every news- 
paper in New York will have a photogra- 
pher down here to take pictures of ‘the only 
hybrid lion-tiger cub ever born,’ and all of 
the space jerkers will be buttonholing me 
for a three column, front page story.” 

The arrival of the waiter with soothing 
beverages soon brought back the custom- 
ary smile to his genial face, and the Proprie- 























“Looked like the pennant of a man-o’-war.”’ 
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tor’s suggestion that perhaps he had em- 
broidered some of the stories just a trifle, 
aroused only a good-natured protest. 

“The worst thing about the press agent’s 
profession is that he has to risk his eternal 
salvation by making up plausible lies to 
satisfy the newspapers when he could give 
‘em better stories which are actually true 
if they would take em on his say so,’’ he 
said as he wiped the froth from his mus- 
tache. “I remember once when a guy 
named Merritt and myself were running a 
snake show in New York that we couldn’t 
pay the rent because the papers wouldn't 
give us any publicity, although we had the 
finest collection of wrigglers that was ever 
gotten together. We were running it on 
the dead level, nary a fake about it, and 
Merritt’s lecture was highly instructive and 
interesting and more than half true; but 
we saw that we couldn’t win out at the 
game unless we crooked it. We were run- 
ning so far behind that the only thing which 
saved us from a dispossess was the fact that 
they couldn’t get a constable who would 
carry the snakes out to the sidewalk; but 
Merritt was a resourceful cuss and | felt 
confident that he would figure out some 
scheme to win out. 

““*Jim,’ says he, ‘it’s necessary for us to 
give em a sensation. We’ve tried to run 
this game as a purely moral and instructive 
entertainment, but we need the money and 
I reckon we've got to spring a cold deck on 
‘em. I guess you’ve got to stand for being 
attacked by an untamable, man-eating 
python.’ 

“*You can count me out on that,’ says I. 
‘Every paper in the city would write me up 
as a victim of the demon Rum.’ Merritt 
looked discouraged for a minute, but his 
face suddenly lighted up and I knew he had 
found a way. 

““Jim,’ says he, ‘if we only take half of 
our usual allowance of fire-water to-night 
we will have enough cash to buy some 
paint. Now there’s that big white python; 
the only specimen ever captured; the 
“pythonatus fluidum lactalis giganticus,” 
says he. That was one trouble with Mer- 
ritt; he’d get so stuck on the language 
which he manufactured that he couldn’t 
leave it out, even in our business consulta- 
tions, and it used up a lot of time. 
‘That python is the straight goods,’ 
“1 Says he, “but he doesn’t catch their eyes, 
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so I’ll paint the blame snake red, 
white and blue and christen 
him the “anacondus flagelum 
americanibus e pluribus unum, ” 
and give the reporters something 
to work on,’ says he. ‘That’ll 
work up the snakologists and 
set em writing to the papers 
to prove that there isn’t any 
such thing; but we’ve got the 
answer to that, for we can show 
“em one at twenty-fivecents per.’ 

“T never could stand for flim- 
flamming the generous public, 
but my meal ticket was punched 
so full of holes that it looked like 
a porous plaster, and | consent- 
ed. Merritt spent most of the 
night decorating that python, 
and in the morning it looked 
like the pennant of a man-o’-war. 
I had to sit up and watch him, 
for he had the artistic temper- 
ament, and he was so carried 
away by his enthusiasm that if | 
hadn’t restrained him he would 
have put on the coat-of-arms 
of the United States, eagle, motto and all. 

““Now,’ says he, when he had finished 
and stepped back to admire his work, ‘if 
that blame snake’s own mother would know 
him if she met him on the street, I’m a 
Dutchman. If this don’t make ’em sit up 
and take notice, then I’ll go tonight school 
to learn the show business.’”” 

“How did the scheme work?” asked the 
Proprietor, as the Press Agent paused to 
make the grand hailing sign of distress to 
the waiter. 

“Work!” he answered. ‘How does a 
fake always work in New York? Why, 
P. T. Barnum had the mold for his petrified 
man made from the legs of one man and the 
body of another, and he didn’t even take 
the trouble to smooth off the ridges where 
the edges met when he cast it in Portland 
cement. But that didn’t prevent all of 
the scientific sharps who inspected it from 
certifying to its genuineness. His mer- 
maid was manufactured from a codfish 
skin and a stuffed monkey; but the public 
stood for that, too, and he made a fortune 
out of em. Maybe you can’t fool all of the 
people all of the time, but you can fool 
most of ’em most of the time; especially if 
they live in little old New York. Of course, 
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“Kicking over their heads and into their very mouths.”’ 


we didn’t pull off such a’success as Barnum 
did; but we had no kick coming when we 
counted up the receipts for the next week. 
Merritt’s lecture was a work of art and he 
manufactured language at a rate which 
would have given Noah Webster nervous 
prostration when he christened the python 
‘Old Glory,’and told about its combining 
the venomous qualities of the cobra and 
the strength of the boa-constrictor. The 
python was so stuck on its new colors that 
it nearly broke its neck turning around to 
admire itself and everything went lovely. 
Of course, there was the usual howl from 
the snakologists who knew it all, and ‘Old 
Subscriber,’ ‘Citizen,’ ‘Pro Bono Publico’ 
and the rest of the bunch wrote columns 
to the newspapers, denouncing us as frauds. 

“You know how those things work; 
everybody puts up an argument and then 
it’s up to the fellow who is making the bluff 
to back it up with an offer to donate a sum 
of money to some charitable institution if 
he can’t deliver the goods. We were well 
ahead of the game as a result of the adver- 
tising and had about two thousand to the 
good and Merritt got awful chesty. He 
had lied about that snake so much that he 
believed in it himself and it made me a little 
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nervous one night when he offered to donate 
two thousand dollars to the ‘Home for 
Decrepit Side Show Fakirs’ if any one could 
produce another specimen like this one, 
short of the head waters of the Amazon. 
I wasn’t scared so much by that as by what 
| feared he might say, for | knew they 
couldn’t get another if they raked the uni- 
verse with a fine-tooth comb, and sure 
enough, he was carried away by his enthu- 
siasm and offered to bet our entire bank roll 
that the snake was a genuine ‘American 
flag’; such as had never been exhibited in 
any country. 

“It was just our luck that there was a 
half-loaded tin-horn gambler in the audi- 
ence that night; one of the kind that wears 
a yellow diamond and a checked suit with 
a white stove-pipe hat; and the only part 
of the speech that he understood was that 
somebody wanted to make a bet. That 
raised his sporting blood, and he climbed 
up to the platform and pulled out a roll of 
yellow boys that would choke a dog and 
peeled off twenty centuries. 

“7 don’t know much about snakes which 
bromide won't make chase themselves back 
to the woods,’ says he as he plunked ’em 
down on the table. ‘I ain’t got your gift of 
gab, but money talks and I’ve got this pile 
to say that you can’t tell the truth to save 
your neck. Just stack up your pile along- 
side of that and then trot out your snake- 
let.’ I was feeling pretty sore on Merritt 
for making such a bluff, but, of course, we 
had to make good and between us we cov- 
ered the bet. We had glass cages full of 
snakes all around the platform, but ‘Old 
Glory’ was in a big 
chest covered with 
gilt figures and brass 
chains and fastened 
with a padlock. Mer- 
ritt was mad clear 
through at having his 
veracity questioned, 
but he looked pretty 
confident as he stuck 
the key in the lock. 

“It’s a shame to 
take the money,’ says 
he as he eyed the gam- 
bler, “but there’s an 
old saying about the 
mental capacity of a 
man that is speedily 
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separated from his bank roll, and I reckon 
you were away from home the last time the 
fool killer called.’ The gam just smiled and 
kept his eye on the stakes, and Merritt gives 
the chains a rattle to wake up ‘Old Glory’ 
and throws back the lid of the chest. 

““Now,’ says he turning to the audience, 
‘if you'll kindly give me your attention I'll 
show you one of the most marvelous mys- 
teries of Nature. It was procured by one 
of our special agents at the head waters of 
the Amazon at tremendous expense. It is 
a unique representative of the reptilian 
family and the sight of it should arouse 
pride in the hearts of all patriotic Ameri- 
cans; for as he unwinds his sinuous coils 
you will observe that while his head and 
neck are blue, the body, down to the tip of 
the tail, is marked with thirteen alternate 
stripes of red and white, giving this mar- 
velous creature the appearance of being 
wrapped in that glorious emblem of liberty 
which waves over the land of the brave and 
the home of the free.’ Merritt stops then, 
throwing out his chest and sticking his hand 
into the bosom of his coat to wait for the 
customary applause from the gallery to 
subside; but instead of the usual glad 
hands he was greeted with a roar of laugh- 
ter and cat-calls and when he turned to 
look at the snake box, there was ‘Old Glory’ 
crawling out, looking ashamed of himself, 
for he was as white as the day he was born.”’ 

“What happened?”’ asked the Proprie- 
tor as the Press Agent sighed. 

“Weli, Merritt always had presence of 
mind, and as the sport gathered up our hard 
earned shekels he grabbed me by the arm 
and hurried me from 
the building. Heknew 
that a Bowery audi- 
ence was apt to follow 
cat-calls with antique 
eggs and vegetables of 
last season’s vintage, 
and five minutes later 
we were trying to 
drown our sorrow. 

*** Jim,’ says Mer- 
ritt, ‘I made a big 
mistake, for I should 
have tattooed him. 
His beauty was only 
skin deep and the 
blame snake shed his 
skin.’” 














THE TAMING OF 


ROANEY THE 


RENEGADE 


By HERBERT 


DRAWINGS BY FIL 


OANEY was a wiry, high-headed 
mustang, a marvel of ambition and 
untiring energy. But if Roaney 

was the toughest horse in the Wahwana 
country, he was also the hardest to catch. 
All the cowboys who had tried to use him 
declared that he was the “worst kind of a 
renegade.” He was a wild, nervous fel- 
low, always watching for a chance to get 
away; once loose it was a week’s work for 
a dozen vagxeros to lasso or corral him, 

’ I laughed at Bill Stevens, my forest- 
ranger partner, when he bought the roan 
‘“‘renegade.” Our duties as wardens of 
Uncle Sam’s timber reserves often took us 
back into the wildest ridges of the Sierras, 
miles away from any fences or enclosures. 
Oftentimes the grass was scanty and it was 
necessary above everything else that we 
should have horses that could be turned 
loose to graze and be caught again readily. 
And more than this, Bill, although a capi- 
tal fellow in all other respects, did not have 
the faculty of getting on well with animals. 
I had seen docile, mild-mannered horses be- 
come as wild as bucks after being in Bill’s 
care for a couple of weeks. What could he 
expect to do with Roaney the renegade, 
already known as the hardest horse to catch 
in the Wahwana country? 

But Bill, always confident of his ability 
to cope with horses despite the trouble he 
was constantly having with them, declared: 

“Don’t you worry yourself about me and 
that mustang. 
some one beat a little sense into him.” 

“The only way in the world to'get Roan- 
ey or any other horse gentle is to treat him 
kindly all the time,” I protested. 

Bill treated his new mount with the 
roughness that characterized all his deal- 
ings with animals. Roaney became wilder 
every day; Bill, of course, became rougher. 
Before the first week passed the climax 
came. Bill came into camp in a high rage. 
Roaney and he had had a fracas, and the 
mustang had broken loose and fled to the 
mountains. 
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“Bill,” said I, after a moment’s thought, 
“how will you trade your roan for my little 
black?” 

““Roaney would be worth a whole herd of 
horses like your little old black, if he was 
decent about being caught,” replied Bill, 
contemptuously. 

“But—he 1sn’t 
caught,” I suggested. 

“What could you do with him, after you 
had got him?” asked Bill, fiercely, scenting 
from afar our favorite bone of contention. 

“Well, I'll tell you, pardner, it sounds a 
good deal like a brag, but I have a notion 
that | would have that horse so gentle in- 
side of two months, that I could turn him 
out on the range without a hobble or a strap 
on. 

“You can’t do it,” replied Bill, hotly. 
“The man doesn’t live who can gentle that 
renegade. I'll trade him to you for your 
black, but I’ll bet fifteen dollars against a 
nickel that you can’t use the horse at all.” 

I closed the horse trade before the meal 
was over, and, after laughing my partner 
into a good humor again, | saddled my 
horse and set off to capture the renegade. 

| knew exactly where to look for him. 
His range was only twelve miles distant. 
I was sure of finding him running with a 
bunch of horses that seldom wandered far 
from Crane Valley. 

Late in the forenoon I located the horses, 
taking their mid-day rest in the shade of 
some oaks near the head of the valley. 
Roaney was with them; he saw me the mo- 
ment | rounded the point, and began to 
snort and trot about disdainfully. 

I turned immediately, rode behind a 
clump of brush, and tied my mount. Then 
| strolled slowly toward the horses. They 
all were eying me suspiciously. Knowing 
that a man who is apparently about some 
business other than horse-catching can ap- 
proach a bunch that otherwise would scat- 
ter before one could get within gun-shot, | 
had wrapped the halter-rope around my 
body where it would be concealed by my 
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coat, and now wandered aimlessly toward 
the horses, gazing up at the tree-tops and 
peering down badger-holes, to disarm their 
suspicions. 

After something over a half-hour’s ma- 
neuvering, a few of the older horses began 
to doze again, and in a little while | was 
feeding them salt from my hand. Roaney 
snorted and raced about, doing all he could 
to stampede his companions. But the 
other horses were full of grass and in no 
mood for running; besides they were salt- 
hungry and, so far from stampeding, 
crowded eagerly for a chance to lick my 
hand. After an hour or so all but Roan- 
ey were satisfied that I did not wish to 
harm or catch them. Then | started after 
the renegade, not hurriedly, but on a 
steady, dogged walk. Roaney was filled 
with disdain. He tossed his head proudly 
and raced off down the valley. But the 
bunch did not follow, and Roaney circled 
and came back to his companions. This 
was exactly what I had counted on; I knew 
he could not be made to stay away from 
the bunch. I continued walking doggedly 
toward him; off he raced on another chase. 
He turned soon and charged straight into 
the middle of the bunch, snapping spitefully 
at the other horses. Evidently he was try- 
ing to get his companions to run with him. 
But they were contented as they were, and 
Roaney, on receiving a resounding kick on 
the ribs from the vicious little mare that 
bossed the herd, went flying off on another 
dash down the valley. 

For a solid two hours | followed Roaney. 
No matter how madly he raced, or how de- 
fiantly he lashed out with his heels, or how 
disdainfully he shook his mane to the wind, 
| plodded steadily and doggedly toward 
him. , 

Roaney began to drip with sweat, the 
sweat lathered into foam, he labored heavily 
for breath. At last he seemed to realize 
that he was getting worsted. He made an- 
other desperate attempt to stir up the herd, 
took a few more runs down the valley, then 
subsided into a sulky walk. But my per- 
sistent, plodding steps still dogged him. 
He was tired but could not stop to rest; he 
was hungry but had no time to feed. For 
a full hour he wandered about with me 
close at his heels; finally he stopped and 
dejectedly settled down on three legs while 
| put the rope on his neck. I rubbed his 
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head gently where the gnats were biting, 
then let him take a good roll in the loose 
sand, and finally induced him te lick some 
salt from my hand. 

But my troubles with Roaney were only 
just begun. He was naturally high-strung 
and strong-spirited; he had been treated 
harshly by all his former masters, and 
seemed to have a deeply grounded fear and 
hatred of all mankind. | spent all my odd 
moments petting him, but at the end ofa 
fortnight he was as wild as ever. No mat- 
ter how gently and patiently I patted and 
coaxed, he snorted, and squatted, and 
cringed as long as my hand was on him. 

My experience has been that troubles al- 
ways come in a bunch. | thought they 
were piling up rather high the evening an 
Indian rode into camp bearing orders to me 
from the Forest Supervisor, to leave at 
once for the Mono Ridge country to help 
fight a fire raging in that district. I would 
have sold Roaney pretty cheaply that 
evening. Mono Ridge was 120 miles from 
Wahwana, a good long ways to take a rene- 
gade from his range. 

Daylight the next morning found the 
worst disgusted man in America headed to 
the south on the Mono Ridge trail. 1 was 
not only astride of a renegade, but had my 
pack on an animal nearly as mean as Roan- 
ey and the worst kind of a fool beside. 

I had found, on arising, that my pack- 
horse was crippled from a kick received in 
the night. The only available animal was 
a hammer-headed broncho mare with a 
four months’ colt running at her side. 
There was nothing for it but to lash my 
pack on her and pull out. Bill offered to 
bet all the money he had against a nickel 
that I would never get those renegades to 
the Mono Ridge country. 

Roaney became more and more restless 
as we drew away from his range. The new 
“pack” refused to “lead up” to begin 
with. She hung back sullenly on her hal- 
ter-rope; every inch of ground was con- 
tested. All day long I rode in constant - 
fear of having my hands burnt if the rope 
should slip, or of having my fingers pinched 
in the coil around the horn of the saddle. 
The colt was a wild, scary little nuisance, 
too. Altogether it was the hardest combi- 
nation | had ever been on the trail with. 
And when | camped, Roaney and Polly- 
wampus, the “pack,” walked restlessly 
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back and forth at the end of their picket 
ropes all through the long moonlit night, 
trying to get back to Wahwana. 

The second day out Roaney’s back be- 
came sore from the constant strain on the 
saddle, and to prevent further mischief | 





“She hung back sullenly on her halter-rope.”’ 


tried driving Pollywampus ahead, holding 
on to her long rope and bringing her up 
sharply when she attempted to bolt the 
trail. This worked very well until the 
afternoon of the next day, when she 
switched her tail over the trail rope and 
began to circle and buck, jerking away 
from me before I could make my turns 
around the saddle-horn. Once loose, she 
darted past me and disappeared in the 
brush. 

It occurred to me that my “pack” 
would not leave for Wahwana without her 
colt, and, hastily improvising a lasso from 
my long horse-hair tying rope, I rode 
quickly forward and a half minute later 
had little Sue, the colt, tied to a tree. Then 
I went out to an opening and watched Polly- 
wampus run and buck around a circle until 
she had made an acre of brush look as 
though a drove of cattle had stampeded 
through it. Finally she was attracted by 
Sue’s frantic whinnying, and came back, 
without any sign of a pack, to be sure, but 
so well pleased at finding Sue that she for- 
got herself long enough to allow me to get 
my hands on her trail-rope. 

I camped that night on a meadow, and 
in the morning made another start for the 
Mono Ridge country, this time with Pol- 
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lywampus under the saddle and Roaney 
under the pack. At last, I thought, | 
had Pollywampus where she could neither 
shirk nor get away. Roaney “led up”’ well, 
and I rode on toward Mono Ridge. 

Within ten or twelve miles of my destina- 
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tion the trail wound around a steep slope 
above the brink of a precipitouscanyon. It 
was while crossing a dangerous shale slide 
about thirty feet above the edge of the cliff 
that my mount switched her tail over 
Roaney’s lead-rope and began, of course, 
to circle and buck. Before I could throw 
myself from the saddle I was ensnarled in 
the lead-rope. I tried to throw off the 
turns from around the saddle-horn, but the 
coil fouled my hand and held it fast. Every 
buck-jump ensnarled me worse in the rope. 
I expected every moment that my frenzied 
mount would lose her footing on the loose 
slope and flounder over the precipice. “As 
Pollywampus made a mid-air whirl I caught 
sight of Roaney on the trail above me, 
holding back with all his might; then, as 
we turned, I caught a glimpse of the giant 
pines of the canyon—small through dis- 
tance—below me. The mare fell as she lit, 
and lay half on her side, scrambling fran- 
tically for a foothold; then she slid slowly 
downward. 

There was a scant ten feet of slide below 
us. With my free hand I worked loose 
from the rope, but my leg was beneath the 
struggling mount. I clutched at a thou- 
sand rocks, it seemed to me; the mustang’s 
hips were over the precipice before | 
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caught in the saddle leathers, somehow. 
I shut my eyes and held till I thought 
the strain would tear my arms from their 
sockets. My mount, checked in her de- 
scent for the moment, struggled desper- 
ately for a foothold; then my boot came 
free and she fell—so far that the sound 
from the rocks below did not reach me. 

Hardly knowing what I did I scrambled 
up the slide to the trail. Roaney was 
gone; already he was out of hearing on 
the back trail. Of my outfit only Sue re- 
mained, She was racing about on the 
edge of the precipice, whinnying pitifully 
for her mother. 

I do not know how long | sat by the trail, 
trying to shut out Sue’s whinnying and to 
get back my nerve. I was brought to 
myself by hearing the clatter of Roaney’s 
hoofs, and soon my renegade was just be- 
low me. He was heading straight for Sue, 
but I caught his rope as he passed, and 
checked him as he started down the slide. 
I] always had liked Roaney, but I fell in 
love with him as he stood on the edge of the 
slide, dripping with sweat from his run up 
the mountain-side, neighing anxiously for 
motherless Sue. Sue came bounding, at 


as if he had been her mother. Roaney had 
fallen in love with the colt, that was certain. 
From now on, I knew, they would be in- 
separable. 1 forgot several of my numer- 
ous pains and aches as I led the way, con- 
gratulating myself at every limp upon the 
assurance that my renegade would some 
day be gentle. 

I did not then take time to go for my sad- 
dle and bridle, which I knew lay at the foot 
of the cliff. The smoke of the Mono Ridge 
fire rolled up ominously just over the sum- 
mit; I cached my pack in the rocks, made 
a rope bridle for Roaney and rode on to the 
camp of the fire-fighters that evening. 

I cannot here tell of the fight with the 
Mono Ridge fire; that in itself would be a 
long continued story. That week was a bit- 
ter hard trial for Roaney and me and Sue; 
when the fire was at last under control we 
were more than half dead from short ra- 
tions, over-work and over-worry. 

But when at last the siege was over we 
relaxed and became a most happy moun- 
tain family. We were camped on splendid 
horse-feed, there were only a few miles of 
the old fire-line to ride. 1 bought a sturdy 


pack mule from a sheepman camped near 














by, and hired an Indian to go with him toa 
store twenty-five or thirty miles away after 
some grain for Roaney and some bran and 
condensed milk for Sue. Before we left 
that camp Roaney and Sue were sleek and 
fat, and my bruises and rope-burns were 
healed. 

But what pleased me best was that Roan- 
ey the renegade was gentle about being 
caught. He was a perfect fool about Sue. 
She could rot go out of sight behind a bush 
without Roaney bawling and racing about 
till he found her. I used to sit in my camp 
and laugh to watch his maneuvers. | 
kept Sue tied up, turned Roaney loose, and 
walked him down when | got ready to use 
him. 

Sue was a scary, untamed little creature 
when | began to handle her, but she soon 
became as gentle as a kitten. She used to 
stand at the end of her picket-rope and 
whinny at me until | went out to her and 
brushed off the gnats and mosquitoes. 

I let her run free after a time, hobbling 
Roaney so they would not wander too far 
fromcamp. Roaney was disgruntled when 
Sue insisted on leaving the meadow occa- 
sionally to come into camp to have the mos- 
quitoes brushed away or to beg for an extra 
bran and milk ration. But he followed 
her in, nevertheless, as fast as his hobbles 
would let him, and I caught him every time 
and rubbed bacon grease on his breast 
where the gnats were wont to cling, and fed 
him a little grain from my hand. After a 
time he realized that I was his friend and 
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followed Sue into camp cheerfully. Then 
1 took off his hobbles and gave him full 
freedom. The pack-mule had long since 
fallen in love with the colt. All I had to do 
now when I wanted to travel was to whis- 
tle to Sue, and the whole outfit would 
charge into camp on the run. 

One morning, a couple of months after 
the taming of the renegade, | sighted a big 
smoke-column off toward the Wahwana 
country; the evening of the same day, after 
a forty miles’ ride over a villainous trail, | 
rode up to the fire line. There I found that 
some one was already on the ground. 
There were fresh-shod horse tracks, some of 
which | at once recognized as being those 
of the little black “pack” that I had traded 
to Bill Stevens. I followed the fresh trail 
to a neighboring meadow, and sure enough 
there was the horse | had owned, tied se- 
curely with a huge rope. 

Bill gave me a royal welcome into his 
camp. As I unsaddled we fell to talking 
about the fire we had come so far to fight. 
I was engrossed with the subject, but as | 
pulled off the saddle and sent the ex-rene- 
gade out of camp with a friendly pat, I 
glanced up and saw Bill’s face—blank with 
astonishment. Of course I laughed; no 
one with a sense of humor could have 
helped it. 

“Bill,” said I, “I noticed your pack tied 
up down there with a regular cable. The 
only trouble I ever had with that horse was 
in keeping him out of camp when I was 
cooking.” 
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BANK HOLIDAY ON HAMPSTEAD HEATH 


By RALPH D. PAINE 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


N August Bank Holiday, from sordid 
slum and dreary suburb the Lon- 


don millions pour into the country, 
anywhere to find green grass and forget 
the pavements for their few brief hours of 
cheap and noisy pleasure. It is as near as 
England gets to an American Fourth of 
July. One torrent of this great tidal wave 
of the East End floods over Hampstead 
Heath, the “’appy ’Amstead”’ of the cos- 
ter, with his “Dinah” and his “‘pearlies’’; of 
peaceful riot, and flaunting show, on which 
a hundred thousand men, women and chil- 
dren find the gladdest day of the whole 
gray year. 

Old fogies will tell you with a sigh that 
Hampstead isn’t so gay as it was, but the 
visitor will find nothing to hint at waning 
glory if he seeks this great London play- 
ground on one of these August Bank Holi- 
days. Last year the fickle weather gods 
dealt out a cloudless, sparkling day, and 
submerged London welcomed it with roar- 
ing enthusiasm. From daylight every 
train to Hampstead was jammed with 
family parties, and when a compartment 
could hold not another passenger, children 
were packed in the crevices, like driving 
home so many smaller wedges. 

Then they poured out on the Heath in 
armies, and swarmed over its billowing 
miles of turf like exploded rainbows, for 
such a drunken pageant of color in dress 
can be found nowhere else in somber-clad 
England. Royal purple was the most 
popular hue among the young women, com- 
bined with dainty effects in yellow and 
green. Pink followed hard for popularity, 
and such bunches of paper flowers on such 
amazing big hats were never seen beyond 
the borders of delirium. 

The swains were not to be caught nap- 
ping, and one pair of heliotrope trousers 
bound round with an orange sash, and set 
off by a vermilion tie, immortalized one 
dashing young “‘coster” in the writer's 
memory. “Grandma” was not a bit less 


assertive in her tastes. She came to the 
Heath in a coster’s barrow, with ‘Grand- 
pa” at her side, and her crépe bonnet 
was garnished with a new feather and a 
streamer of laburnum flowers, while her 
aged consort wore a crinkled paper jockey 
cap, and whirled a penny bell-rattle. Those 
of quieter tastes, which did not run to pur- 
ple and pink, showed fondness for black 
satin, usually adorned with myriad: beads, 
the hall-marks of being ‘“‘dressed up” for 
the occasion. 

Before you were fairly caught up in the 
whirl of the Heath, the noise of the revels 
was more clamorous than the colors dis- 
played. Every kind of a sideshow ever 
known, and several uncatalogued, stretched 
over the hills in long lanes of booths, miles 
of them, each with its own brand of bang, 
clatter and shouting. 

An early impression was that the anthem 
of the Heath was “‘ Bill Bailey.” Gay pro- 
cessions cakewalked it down the slopes, 
reeling bands of hooligans yelled it on the 
road, barrel organs, hurdy-gurdies and 
family picnics under the trees were captives 
to the seductions of “Bill Bailey.” Wher- 
ever you wandered, from the railway sta- 
tion as far as Spaniard’s Road and the 
Vale of Heath, there came the doleful 
shout of: 

“Wontcher come ‘ome, Bill Bailey, wontcher 
come ’ome? 

I knows Ise done yer wro-ong.” 

All evidence pointed to the conclusion 
that “Bill Bailey’’ was the founder and 
patron saint of Bank Holidays. But the 
Hampstead crowds are fickle, and the popu- 
lar songs have a short life. ‘‘ Bedelier” 
and ‘“‘Pansy Faces” were second favorites, 
but “pansy faces” in real life were hard to 
find. 

It was a “rough-house” multitude in 
its diversions, although singularly free 
from real disorder. Every August Bank 


Holiday brings out a new device for mak- 
ing strange and uncouth merriment. Last 








A penny a ride across the field, 


Family dinner parties in the shade. 
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The swings enchant the 





year it was the “Bill Bailey flapper,” a 
bladder on the end of a limber switch, 
which the fakers sold by thousands. Thus 
armed, the young men and maidens smote 
each other over the heads with the resound- 
ing weapon, without formality of introduc- 
tion, and the sound of ‘‘the flapper” spatted 
above other noise all day long. 

This plaything drove from the market 
that pleasing toy of the previous year, the 
“Mafeking tickler.” This was a peacock’s 
feather with which ’Arry and ’Arriet awoke 
gales of laughter and squeals of surprise as 
they prodded the faces of the passers-by. 





‘The cocoanut shy”’ 








A good shot at the “‘cocoanut shy.” 


These are harmless toys compared with 
the “‘lady’s teaser,” which raged several 
years ago to such an extent that to this day 
signs adom the entrances to the Heath 
forbidding the use of the merry devices. It 
was a small rubber squirt-gun, filled with 
water, and, directed into the ears and faces 
of the holiday-makers, drove the hooligans 
frantic with joy. The English populace is 
simple and even childish in its amusements. 
It may sound silly that a hundred thousand 
East Enders should find keen delight in 
belaboring one another with “ Bill Bailey 
flappers.” But there is still running in 





waiting for patrons. 
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one of the London theaters an alleged light 
opera, “The Orchid,’’ after a tremendous 
vogue, in which two comedians for ten 
solid minutes pound each other around the 
stage with these “‘flappers.”’ There is no 
other action during this time, just this 
childish knock-about play, Slapping each 
other with bladders on the ends of little 
sticks. And the English audiences are 
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blatant city set down over-night in a green 
vale of ideal rural scenery. London might 
be half a world away until you fare to the 
top of the next hill and see the gray and 
smoky bulk of the great city looming dis- 
tant in the summer haze. 

The London rough is here in thousands, 
but he is tamed and harmless. No liquor 
is sold anywhere on the Heath, and if he 





An “orange girl.”’ 


swept by gales of laughter during this 
feature of the show, and cannot seem to 
get enough of it. Therefore it is unfair to 
jeer at the pleasure-seekers of Hampstead 
Heath because they revel-in nursery pas- 
times. 

Wandering up a solid half mile of booths 
and fakers and catchpenny shows, you are 
reminded of a country fair at home, mag- 
nified a hundred-fold. It is a swarming, 


brings his “load” with him the ‘‘bobbies”’ 
are waiting to dump him beyond the bounds. 
Nightfall brings rougher scenes and wilder 
doings, but through the long summer day 
the great gathering is a good deal of a fam- 
ily affair. Poverty may stalk grim and for- 
lorn a dozen miles away, beyond the smil- 
ing hills, but here are countless pennies to 
be squandered in infinite variety of allure- 
ments. 














The morning crowd pouring into green fields 
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Most characteristically English is the 
“cocoanut shy,” which flourishes in every 
little village of fakers that dots the Heath. 
The cocoanuts are perched on wooden 
frames, and thirty feet away, at the end of 
the “pitch,” the patrons crowd to hurl 
wooden balls at these targets. 

“Every time you knocks the kokernut 
down you gits ‘im for yer werry own,” cries 
the faker. “Ev'ry nut a fresh, fine an’ 
juicy one.” 

The faker explains during a lull in busi- 
ness: 

“| was hup here at three this mawnin’ 
gettin’ ready. I pays a pound for permis- 
sion to use this ground on Bank Holidays. 
| brought down four hundred nuts, which 
cost three ha’pence apiece, so one has to 
be a bit of a capitalist. Now an’ then | 
gets hit, usually by lydies, who throws wild, 
they does, and these heavy wooden balls 
hurt somethin’ grievous. But if I’m lucky 
I'll clear up four pound on the day. An’ 
I’m one of Gawd knows how many koker- 
nut shys on the ’Eath.” 

A most infernal racket of bells, gongs, 
whistles, music machines and thousands of 
“Mafeking horns” sold by pedlars, carries 
the tumult of the Heath far beyond its 
boundaries. Every one is busy, and there 
are attractions to please everybody. Shoot- 
ing-galleries and weighing-machines, merry- 
go-rounds and revolving swings, gypsy 
vans and food stalls, circuses, snake- 
charmers, skipping-ropes, winkle-barrows, 
are stormed by eager revellers who are bent 
on filling their rare holiday until it bulges 
with satisfied desires. 

Between the tented streets, which are 
seething islands in the vast extent of the 
Heath’s confines, are green playing-fields 
alive with cricketers. No flannel-clad 
gentry are these, but London boys with 
makeshift bats and stumps, of like fashion 
with those young rough-and-tumble lads 
from down-town New York who play base- 
ball in the public parks. Alas, there is 
little of the traditional sturdiness of English 
blood and build in these weak-chinned, 
pimply-faced, undersized young Cockneys 
from the East End. They come of a stunt- 
ed slum race which fills the London streets 
with human refuse that shames the fame 
of English beef and brawn. 

Beyond the shouting cricketers a black 
crowd moves and eddies in curious unrest. 
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Nearer view shows that an enterprising 
reaper of coin has a dozen sorry hacks 
under saddle, which are ridden across the 
field and back by all who can put up the 
price of one penny. Green riders, and 
the infernal racket of the spectators, inject 
a spice of fractious enthusiasm into the 
mounts, and pell-mell they plunge into the 
scattering swarms with lads clinging like 
monkeys or sliding off on their heads. 

On a hillock overlooking the widespread 
tumult of the Heath a crimson banner 
floats, and grouped around it are several 
soberly-clad young men and women. Even 
at a distance they wear an air of odd incon- 
gruity with the scenes around them. Pres- 
ently a fresh young soprano voice comes to 
the crowds in the valley below, and the 
tireless people stream up the slope seeking 
some new sensation. Most of them turn 
back with disgusted expletives, but enough 
remain to make a framing for this singular 
picture. The song the sweet-faced girl is 
singing begins: 

“I have read of a beautiful city, 
Far away in the kingdom of God.” 

The banner over her head bears a saying 
of the Master in gilt blazonry, and her little 
band of comrades take up their part and 
read from the Bible and pray aloud after 
her song is done. They do not belong to 
the Salvation Army nor to the Volunteers. 
They are, perhaps, come from some church 
organization to make a little ripple of 
strangely peaceful and contrasting influence 
in the flood-tide of Bank Holiday on the 
Heath. A kindred spirit moves in two large 
tents set within sound of the bawling legions 
offakers. Here good men and women, under 
church patronage, serve wholesome food 
and drink for nominal prices as their weap- 
on to combat the enticements of the public 
houses in the streets just outside, whose 
bars are all day crowded with men and 
women drinking themselves sodden. 

The circus has pitched its tents in a 
wooded dell, where its presence seems a 
profanation. Madame Paluci, the world- 
renowned snake-charmer, appears on the 
platform outside and wraps several siimy 
yards of serpent around her blowsy person, 
to the shuddering delight of the wide-eyed 
assemblage. The “barker” chants the 


praises of the show in good old Coney Isl- 
and fashion, barring the British twist to 
the vernacular. 
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All this Hampstead Heath is a Lon- 
don public park, mind you, well ordered, 
of surpassing landscape and adornment, 
thrown open for this holiday crowd, with 
never a “‘keep off the grass” sign. To 
imagine anything like it near or in New 
York, you would have to dump the old- 
fashioned Coney Island bodily into the midst 
of Central Park and inundate it with a 
hundred thousand dwellers of the East 
Side. 

Away from the clatter, mid-day finds 
thousands of family parties scattered under 
the trees, spreading the picnic dinner. Here 
is the solid British workingman, with the 
“missus and the kids,”’ taking his pleasures 
mildly, with pork-pies, tarts, cold sausage, 
watercress, cold tea and bottled beer, 
and a long smoke and a comfortable 
“snooze” to wind up with. The children 
wheedle him out of more pennies after 
dinner, and they toddle across the Heath 
to ride on the donkeys, their dearest de- 
light of the whole wonderful outing. The 
women folk gossip and sew and rest their 
poor, tired bodies, and are thankful for the 
sweetness of the country air. 

Toward nightfall the trains bring to 
Hampstead many uproarious roughs, and 
the honest family folk begin to trail home- 
ward with their tired and sleepy children. 
The Heath is roaring with boisterous life 
in the long summer twilight, which lingers 
until nearly ten o’clock. Up on the level 
stretch of the Spaniard’s Road, the costers 
and their girls are dancing; down past Jack 
Straw’s castle, hundreds of young men are 
whirling their screaming partners over the 
level turf to the music of the hurdy-gurdies; 
undisturbed, solemn old men sit by the 
little ponds that jewel the Heath and fish 
and fish and catch nothing. It is their 
way of enjoying a holiday, and the rest of 
the world can go hang. 

East End fashions change, and where 
formerly plush and velveteen were the mo- 
dish fabrics, few are seen, and the ostrich 
feather hat also is passing. Conspicuous 
in one of the homeward bound parties is a 
damsel, whose hat, of the Dolly Varden 
type, is made from crinkly blue lampshade 
paper. Her chaste and unobtrusive cos- 
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tume is of royal purple, and a fichu subtly 
fashioned from an antimacassar is Care- 
lessly thrown over her shoulders with an 
early Victorian effect. Her escort is a 
gallant youth who wears silver earrings 
and trousers of a nautical cut. Behind 
them troops a chorus of girls waving 
“teasers,” and screaming “Sammy” (a 
popular song) in the effort to drown the 
strains of ‘“‘Pansy Faces” as chanted by a 
rival company straggling abreast. Head- 
long into the confusion drives a string of 
costers’ ‘‘mokes,”’ and carts loaded to the 
guards with lusty singers of ‘‘ Bedelier.” A 
truce is patched up, and the dancing, sing- 
ing mob swings down the road, until its 
united chorus dies away, imploring: 


“Bill Bailey, wontcher please come ome?” 


On the Heath the tents are coming down, 
the vans are moving, and this city of a day 
is melting away in the shadows of night. 
To-morrow the great playground will be 
swept and garnished. And tired London 
is swarming back to its prison of brick and 
stone, to fight for its bread, and sweat and 
stew in its losing struggle. But the pros- 
pect nothing daunts the lingering couples 
who stroll over the hills and follow the 
ways of lovers in this soft evening hush 
after the teeming day. Somewhere in the 
hills a band of singers with a mouth organ 
are telling the world: 


“This bright summer day 
Will soon fade away.” 


A stalwart ‘‘bobby”’ wipes the sweat 
from his sunburned face after yanking a 
sleepy child from under a lumbering van, 
and observes: 

“Those as says that ’Ampstead ain’t wot 
it used to be on August Bank ’Oliday ought 
to be on duty here for twelve hours. I’ve 
pulled two kids out o’ the pond, I’ve mixed 
up in seven fights, and I run a mile an’ a 
’arf for the ambulance for a woman that 
fainted when she went into the tent to see 
the ‘African savage’ an’ hear ’im roar for 
raw meat. ’Ampstead ain’t dead yet. If 
you think so, try to get aboard one of them 
trains for the city, sir.” 
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HUNTING 


WITH THE KARENS 


By CASPAR WHITNEY 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


HEN we left the Karen village, we 
left behind also the assortment 
of Siamese whom we had _ been 
collecting all along the route of Phra Ram’s 
pilgrimage; though it required some strat- 
egy to get clear of them, for they were un- 
willing to allow so well-provisioned an out- 
fit to escape. But the Karens we gathered 
were little better than the Siamese we aban- 
doned; it came near to being a case of 
jumping out of the fry-pan into the fire. 
| had no difficulty whatever in securing 
Karens to join our expedition; but the 
hope, which had buoyed me during the pil- 
grimage, of getting efficient men among 
these people was rudely shattered. Real 
hunters, men who knew the jungle and the 
wilderness folk—were few and far between. 
In fact, there was not a man of my party, 
nor could I| find one, who had ever seen a 
buffalo, the game I particularly sought. 
One chap was presented with much flourish 
as being the son of a man who at one time 
had made his way into the interior of Bur- 
ma and killed buffalo and other game; but 
the son, though he had hunted the wild red 
cattle a great deal, had never killed buffalo. 
On the Burma side the Karens are more at 
home in the jungle, but those of the border 
line are more like the Siamese, who never 
venture into jungle not known to some of 
their people. 

The little village where I picked up 
my men was the temporary abode of a 
small tribe, with its about one dozen houses 
standing on bamboo poles eight feet above 
the ground, and straggling along a small 
stream for several miles. Here they had 
made a clearing and were cultivating rice, 
which, together with a kind of pumpkin 
(gourd), wild-growing bananas, some jungle 
vegetables and chickens, constitutes their 
food. The houses were placed to com- 
mand the rice fields, over which constant 
guard is maintained by a system of scare- 
crows and crudely constructed noise-mak- 
ing implements. For example: running 
from the house to the padi fields, some- 
times as much as one hundred yards away, 


were lines of bamboo poles, every one with 
a hole in its top. Through these holes a 
native-made rope was attached at the padi 
field end to a very large, thoroughly dried, 
hollow bamboo placed upon another of the 
same kind at an angle of forty-five degrees. 
Always some one is on watch at the house 
end of this line. When birds or animals 
steal upon the padi field the rope is pulled 
and let go quickly and repeatedly, which 
alternately lifts and drops one hollow bam- 
boo upon the other, making a booming you 
can hear for a good mile in the jungle. And 
all this clearing and building is repeated 
annually, for the Karens are a nomadic 
people, so constantly changing their abodes 
that the same piece of ground is not often 
planted a second time. And if during the 
planting or the ripening of the crop some 
one should fall ill of small-pox, the afflicted, 
the house and the rice fields are immediately 
deserted, because the Karens are deadly 
afraid of it and flee for their lives on its ap- 
pearance, setting up sharp sticks on all 
roads leading to the settlement, to inter- 
cept the demon of disease. 

Like the Siamese, the Karen women are 
not good to look upon, and do not improve 
their appearance any by the style of orna- 
ments they affect. When very young their 
ears are pierced to admit a small round 
stick, which is gradually increased in diam- 
eter until by the time the little girls have 
become women their ears easily accommo- 
date a two-inch disc of blackened bamboo. 
This stretches the ears hideously, as may 
be imagined, and when the ornament is 
laid aside temporarily !—well—picture the 
thin strips of pendent ear lobe! As a rule 
the Karen women wear their hair long, but, 
like the Siamese, some cut it short, and 
others again keep it cropped close, except 
on top of the head, where it is allowed to 
grow to its natural length—which does not 
add to their by no means over-abundance 
of good looks. Sometimes the unmarried 
woman wears a breast cloth, but for the 
most part men and women wear a loin girdle, 
and sometimes even that is set aside in hot 
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weather. To thoroughly appreciate Jap- 
anese women one should begin the Far 
Eastern trip at the Malay Peninsula, jour- 
neying thence through Siam, Anam, Cam- 
bodia and China—though I confess to 
preferring a good-looking Chinese girl to 
the alleged Japanese beauty. 

Bracelets and necklaces of bamboo are 
the other usual ornaments, except when 
they can afford anarrow neckband of silver, 
which protects, so it is believed, against 
many evils that lurk along life’s wayside, 
even inthe jungle. The men also wear this 
neckband, and bamboo an inch in diameter 
and about four inches long stuck through 
their earlobes. Some of the boys are rather 
good looking. They wear their hairin a knot, 
like a horn on the forehead, or at one side 
or the other of the head or on top; and usu- 
ally a turban crowns the topknot. All in 
all, the Karens differ not a great deal from 
the Siamese in physiognomy, but the people 
in this section of the Far East shade into 
one another rather easily. 

Whatever the Karens know of hunting 
is acquired from sitting on platforms in 
the dry season watching waterholes for 
the drinking beasts; and they do little 
of this, for they are not a meat-eating 
people. 

In a word, the new men engaged here 
were of mighty little service to me except 
as burden bearers; and so far as increasing 
the efficiency of my party, I was no better 
off after my visit to the Karen village than 
before. My immediate ‘“‘hunting’’ force 
continued unchanged, and consisted of the 
Siamese, Thee, Nuam and Wan, who had 
been secured by Phra Ram as the best three 
in all the country. And that was true 
enough, for, although a long ways from be- 
ing good hunters, they were really about 
the only natives I met in Siam who pre- 
tended to have any jungle-hunting expe- 
rience; and, except for Wan, even their 
knowledge went no further than chance 
gossip. Thee’s chief occupation was court- 
ing the ladies of the jungle and of the vil- 
lages; the moment we crossed the trail of 
the eternal feminine Thee was lost to our 
party. I always hoped he was more capa- 
ble, not to say successful in this field than 
he was in the one where | paid for his ex- 
perience. All three carried muzzle-loading 


guns which had been presented to them at 
Ratburi by the chief; but only Wan pos- 
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sessed any marksmanship whatever. Phra 
Ram had in fact laid in a stock of such guns 
for distribution to the distinguished among 
the jungle stragglers whom we met on the 
pilgrimage, and they were appropriated 
with frank pleasure and carried with much 
ostentation. But Ram got no_ thanks 
from me for his generosity. The natives 
fired at every living thing which crossed 
our path, making such a fusillade that hunt- 
ing was simply out of the question. When 
I took Ram to task he solemnly assured me 
that the men would not dare venture into 
the jungle without the guns; and when | 
told him I could get along better without 
both men and guns he protested that the 
king would cut off his head if he allowed 
the “distinguished foreign hunter’ who 
had been intrusted to his care to venture 
unprotected into the jungle. So I pro- 
ceeded to take the law into my own hands 
by getting possession of the small supply 
of caps and deliberately exploding every 
one of them on Wan’s gun, which I bor- 
rowed for the purpose. Mutiny followed, 
but none of the gun owners left, | am sorry 
to say—we had too much good grub. 
While we stopped at the Karen village 
reports innumerable came to us of game, 
especially of elephants, of which the jungles 
were Said to be full, as indeed so it seemed 
after we got started. Leaving the little 
village at daybreak, we had not walked 
more than a couple of hours before we found 
broad, defined tracks and, later, a wallowing 
pool. Whether or not you are hunting 
elephant, it is a joy to come upon their 
tracks, for they make a path easily tra- 
versed through jungle of clinging vine and 
thorn bushes. 

After a while we came upon buffalo and 
red cattle tracks in a thickly wooded coun- 
try of small trees, where the coarse grass 
grew higher than one’s head. Between 
these stretches were occasional swamps 
without timber, covered with the lalang 
common to all Malaya—and as wet. Not 
a stitch remained dry after going through 
one of these places. Picking up the buffalo 
tracks—for they alone interested me—we 
followed them uninterruptedly all that first 
day, coming again and again to mudholes 
in which the roiled water showed plainly 
their recent passing. Later we got into 
denser jungle and found fresher tracks. It 
seemed as though we must at least get sight 
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of the game; but after eight hours’ steady 
going Thee decided we could not reach it 
that day. As I have said, Thee was the 
ladies’ man, yet Phra Ram had made him 
leader of the hunters. I understood later 
that his people had certain agricultural in- 
terests near Ratburi, which gave him im- 
portance in the eyes of a chief interested 
in the local river toll. 

The experience of the first day was the 
experience of the following two weeks, 
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exclusive Oriental group of deer (Rusine), 
which includes the sambar of India, Bur- 
ma and Siam, with its numerous Malayan 
varieties, and several closely allied similar 
forms through Malaya and the Philippine 
Islands. Most important but least nu- 
merous is the Schomburgers deer (Cervus 
schomburgki), standing about four feet at 
the shoulder, and carrying a good-sized 
head entirely unique in the whole world of 
deer for its many-pointed antlers. This 





A group of my Karen “ hunters.”’ 


during which we traveled over the country 
and across its frequent streams, making our 
way toward one particular section, which, 
all united in declaring, was sure to yield us 
buffalo if we were not earlier successful. 
There was scarcely a day in those two 
weeks that we did not cross elephant tracks 
and the tracks of deer and the Siamese 
variety of the gaur; several times I had the 
luck to sight the deer itself. 

In the Far East is an interesting and 


was the only deer at which | should have 
risked a shot while in the buffalo section; 
but, unhappily, I never saw one, as it is 
very scarce except in the far northern parts 
of Siam, and not plentiful even there. In 
fact, good heads are rare. 

Also in Siam is the little barking (Cervu- 
lus muntjac), or ribfaced deer, about twenty 
inches shoulder height, and known to al- 
most all sections of the Far Fast. This | 
saw frequently, though it is a solitary 
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A young South American Guemal 
whose antlers resemble those of 
Sambar. 


wanderer and passes most of 
its time in thick cover, coming 
out to graze in the early morn- 
ing and at sunset. Its longest 
antlers (of antelope-like form) 
do not exceed four inches, and 
the head is carried very low, so 
that it has an ungainly, some- 
what sheep-like gait, though 
of considerable speed. One is 
constantly hearing its some- 
what dog-like, somewhat fox- 
like yelp. 

The other deer most com- 
monly seen is the sambar 
(Cervus unicolor), ranging from four to five 
feet at the shoulder, an Oriental species, 
which, with its numerous sub-species, is 
common to Burma, Malay, Siam and several 
of the East Indian islands, the most attrac- 
tive head being carried by the Celebes va- 
riety, although that deer itself is smaller 
than the Indian or Malayan type. 

Then there are the hog deer (Cervus por- 
cinus) of India, two and one-half feet at the 
shoulder, which range through Burma, al- 
though not plentifully; and the strictly Bur- 
mese variety called “ thameng” (Cervus 
eldi), about the size of a big antelope, with 
its Barren Ground caribou-like antlers. 
Except for the Schomburger, the antlers 
of all these deer are of simpler type than 
those of the European or American groups; 
as a rule, they have a single brow line, 
with the beam rising nearly straight, and 
terminating usually in a simple fork. The 
sambar is quite the largest of the Oriental 
group, and a fine deer it is, of powerful 
build, standing nearly five feet in height at 





The hog deer of the Indian plains 
(Cervus porcinus). 
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the shoulder in the hills, where it is most 
abundant. At the other side of the world, 
in Argentina and in Chili, South America, 
I found another deer, locally known as the 
huemnal, which carries antlers quite similar 
to those of the sambar. 

There are some parts of the Malay pen- 
insula where the Sakais kill the muntjac, 
and even the sambar, with poisoned darts 
from their blow gun; but none of these 
Oriental peoples are hunters 
of deerexcept by the method 
of watching from a platform 
erected near a drinking hole 
in the dry season. During 
the rainy season no attempt 
is made to get deer, and 
therefore they know nothing 
whatever of the science of 
hunting. Truth to tell, hunt- 
ing craft, woodcraft, is of 
little service in these dense 
Far Eastern jungles, because 
there is no such thing as 
following game up wind ex- 
cept by chance, or of calcu- 
lating its probable range 
and crossing upon it or, nine 
times out of ten, of circum- 
venting it in any legitimate 
manner. If ever the hunter 
gets the game at a disad- 
vantage it is entirely luck; 





Schomburg’s deer (Cervus schomburgki). 
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‘Typical antlers of the Sambar of the Far East 
(Cervus unicolor). 


for there is no other way of hunting in 
these dense jungles than by following 
tracks wherever they may lead. Thus it 
will happen that you may be traveling 
down wind or up wind. If when you come 
within striking distance you are going up 
wind, a lucky star indeed shines over you. 
If down wind—disappointment, as you 
hear but never catch sight of the fleeing 
game. Nowhere in the world | have hunt- 
ed is successful stalking more difficult than 
in this piece of Siam-Burma. A tangle of 
hanging things overhead, of creeping things 
underfoot, and of thorn bushes on every 
side, all ready to hold or to prick or to 
sound instant alarm to the wild folk. 





The curiously antlered Thameng of Burma (Cervus eld?). 
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Stalking through such going means travel- 
ing like a cat approaching a mouse—picking 
up one’s feet with utmost care and placing 
them with equal caution, the while using 
your long knife industriously, silently, to 
ease your passage. 

For a few days after leaving the village 
Ram’s habit was to send forth every morn- 
ing, as preliminary to the day’s hunting, 
twenty or twenty-five Karens to scour the 
country for tracks; but they made so much 
noise | insisted the practice be abandoned, 
and that the Karens remain in camp well 





The Celebes variety of the Sambar 
(Cervus moluccensis). 


away from the ségion | intended hunting. 
The only real use 1 got out of these men was 
in crossing streams, as we did with more or 
less frequency. Because of our weakling 
bullocks, we almost never crossed a stream 
without getting stuck, and on such occa- 
sions the ‘‘hunters” came in handy to push 
and haul the carts out to the bank. One 
day we came to a river that was too deep to 
ford, and the Karens saved the situation by 
swimming the bullocks across, after floating 
over the carts. Then, wading chin deep, 
they portaged on their heads all the stuff 
that had been taken out of the carts, shout- 
ing and laughing all the time like a lot of 
boys in the old swimming hole. We were 
two days at this place, and the Karens had 
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the time of their life. Meanwhile Phra 
Ram stood on the bank adding his unmusi- 
cal voice to the general hubbub during in- 
tervals of betel-nut chewing. 

After this crossing we traveled through 
some fairly open, grassy country, where | 
saw several varieties of handsomely plu- 
maged birds, notably a woodpecker of a 
glorious golden red. Here we had our first 
view ahead of the “mountains,” a range of 
small hills in Burma which looked very blue 
and of course densely wooded. Soon, how- 
ever, we entered a swampy, noisome sec- 
tion, where both Nai Kawn and I fought 
dysentery which the drinking water gave 
us, although boiled and limited to acup a 
day. The nights were cool enough to make 
sleeping under a light rug comfortable, but 
very damp; the tent was wringing wet each 
morning, and our rifles had to be well 
greased every night to keep them free of 
rust. 

The bullocks here made very slow time, 
not over two miles an hour, the men plug- 
ging along single file. A week of this, with 
nothing to cheer the outlook, and even the 
usually lighthearted Karens fell into silence. 
Then one day we came upon firmer soil and 
within forty-eight hours sighted a settle- 
ment of three houses. | was in the lead of 
the advance group of my party and, besides 
discovering the village, also learned a lesson 
in native hospitality. When we arrived 
all the little group with me except Wan left 
and went into one of the houses, where they 
sat, eating bananas and bamboo cane (like 
sugar-cane), none of the residents either in- 
viting me into the house or offering me any- 
thing toeat. Wan was indignant and after 
a little while went to the house where our 
men sat eating. I could hear the high 
notes of his complaining voice, coming fast 
and furious. Shortly a Karen came to me 
with presents of sugar-cane and cocoanut 
powder, for which in return I made him a 
present of the seed beads they prize highly. 
Exchange of presents is the only means of 
barter with these jungle people, who carry 
all their belongings, including betel nut, the 
most important, tied into a pouch at the end 
of their loin cloth and hung about their 
middle. ( 

We had another siege of Ram’s court- 
holding* at this place, and he had to pass 
judgment on some of the most unlovely 
specimens of the human race that I ever 
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beheld. Something of the frank nature 
of these courts may be judged when | say 
that a woman, who complained that her 
husband had left her for a younger one, 
was asked by Ram if she had any disease, 
at which the entire gathering yelled with 
great delight, the woman herself and the 
Court (Phra Ram) joining in. Infact, Ram 
always got a lot of enjoyment out of these 
sittings, joking plaintiff and defendant im- 
partially, and having, obviously, a thor- 
oughly good time. | noticed, too, that the 
presents were always more numerous where 
Ram was in good form; and you may be 
sure that did not escape the chief, to whom 
the delay here and the further opportunity 
it afforded for court-holding and present- 
receiving were by no means distasteful. 

Ram told me we were to await the arrival 
of some men who were really hunters of 
buffalo; and I groaned, for my daily prayer 
had become that I might lose those we al- 
ready had. But we tarried. Meanwhile, 
Wan and I went out into the surrounding 
jungle, chiefly with the idea, as far as | was 
concerned, of getting away from the unend- 
ing importunities of the dirty people among 
whom we camped. The country immedi- 
ately surrounding these houses was a little 
bit more open than that which we had 
come through and we saw no buffalo tracks, 
but did see a tiger—a rather unusual ex- 
perience, and the only tiger I saw in Siam. 
We were in a very dense bamboo thicket 
and I was seated, smoking, with my rifle 
standing against a near-by bamboo clump. 
As I sat, a something about twenty yards 
on my right moved, and, looking quickly, 
] just got a fleeting glimpse of a tiger slink- 
ing silently, swiftly out of the bamboo into 
the jungle. I jumped to my feet, but be- 
fore I could reach my rifle the tiger had dis- 
appeared. _I followed the tracks so long as I 
could see them, but never got another sight 
of the royal beast. 

After three days the arrival of the “buf- 
falo hunters” was the signal for a pow- 
wow that lasted well into the night, before 
Ram’s tent. Such incessant jabbering | 
had never heard, and everybody in the 
neighborhood gathered to hear and to take 
part in the conference. I fancy every one 
enjoyed it but me. To my repeated ques- 
tion of Ram if the newcomers knew any- 
thing of buffalo, the chief would as re- 
peatedly reply they had not got to that yet. 
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For the most part of the time their talk 
was the gossip of the jungle, usually of the 
character commonly exploited in Ram’s 
open court. Thus half the night passed. 
Finally, however, it developed that these 
men, who had been searched out at a neigh- 
boring settlement, and for whom we had 
waited three days, had not hunted buffa- 
lo, but knew another who had killed one! 
Ram suggested waiting for the friend; but 
by this time I was bored about all | could hold 
without explosion, and | demanded a start 
the next morning. So next day we moved 
on, headed for the especial section where 
buffalo were said to be fairly plentiful. 
And now in a few days more we came to the 
real jungle, where it was impossible to take 
the carts, which were sent along to a settle- 
ment where we were to join them later. | 
took good care to send off with the carts 
every last man that could be spared, keep- 
ing with me only those actually required as 
porters, and my Siamese hunters, Thee, 
Nuam and Wan. 

I now entered upon two weeks of the 
hardest, most persistent hunting I have 
ever done. The jungle everywhere was of 
the same dense, matted, thorn-filled char- 
acter, but that was of slight consequence if 
only buffalo materialized, as seemed likely 
by the tracks. There was no doubt of the 
game being here. 

The Indian buffalo (Bos bubalus) in 
its wild state appears to be restricted 
to India and to up-country sections of the 
great Indian peninsula, including that ele- 
vated section where Burma and Siam join. 
So-called wild buffalo are found in other 
parts of the Far East, which are, however, 
probably descendants of domesticated in- 
dividuals; for in the Philippines, and on 
the Chinese and occasionally on the Malay- 
an coasts, the buffalo serves as patiently 
as the bullock, and with greater strength. 
Perhaps, next to the rhino, the buffalo in 
its entirely wild state is the most difficult 
beast to find, because, like the rhino, its 
favorite haunts are the densest jungles, 
especially in the neighborhood of swamps, 
where patches of thick, towering grass pro- 
vide covered runways, in which they are 
completely concealed. You might pass 
within a dozen feet and not see them. 

In India buffalo are more apt to be in 
herds than in the Siam-Burma section, and 
in both places they are fond of passing the 
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day in the marshes. They are related to 
the Cape buffalo (Bos caffer), but distin- 
guished from them by the length and sweep 
of their horns and the wide separation at 
their base, as well as by the less thickly 
fringed ears and the more elongated and 
narrow head. Besides, they are bigger, 
standing from five to six feet at the shoul- 
der, while the Cape species averages from 
four and one-half to five feet. As to horns, 
those of the Indian will average a full ten 
inches longer, with an incomparably wider 
spread. The record outside length of an 
Indian is 77 inches, that of the African 49; 
but the average of the former is from 56 to 
60, and of the latter 44 to 47 inches. 

A breed is maintained by the Rajahs of 
India for fighting, whose horns have not the 
sweep of the Indian buffalo, but the shape 
of the African, with a short curve turning 
downward over the eye. They are tre- 
mendously more massive, however, having 
a diameter at the base of twenty-six inches. 

Perhaps a day taken straight from my 
diary will best suggest the kind of hunting 
I had after this Indian buffalo on the Siam- 
Burma frontier. 

“Started at five o’clock in the morning, 
my three hunters, Thee, Nuam, and Wan 
and with us a Karen, the only one of the 
Karen crowd supposed to know this coun- 
try. Speedily found tracks, which we fol- 
lowed for some little time, the Karen go- 
ing carelessly and noisily, rushing ahead, 
apparently bent only on seeing the track, 
without thought of the hunters behind him. 
Within a couple of hours of this kind of go- 
ing we jumped a buffalo; could hear him 
crashing through the jungle not over twenty 
yards ahead of us. The Karen, in a much 
excited state of mind, claimed he had seen 
it; but I did not, and I was close behind. 
This experience, however, made me deter- 
mine to keep the Karen back, so I ordered 
him to the rear and put Wan in front of me 
with the jungle knife, as it was necessary 
to cut our way continuously. Much an- 
noyed by the bungling Karen, | tried to 
make him understand my feelings. Ugh— 
‘itistolaugh.’ Went ahead again, but the 
Karen came crashing up the line, jumping 
in ahead of Wan. Then I smote him— 
hard ‘and recurringly. While I thus bade 
him be good another something, which we 
discovered later to be a red ox, jumped up 
and away, crashing and smashing into the 
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jungle. With the Karen again in the rear 
we went on, and soon were on the buffalo 
tracks. For three hours we followed these 
through dense jungle, finally over a hill and 
practically all the time moving down wind. 
Suddenly again the buffalo!. he got our 
‘ wind and bolted. Could not have’ been 
over fifteen or twenty yards off, though we 
could not see ten. Three hours later, after 
hard, patient tracking, with Wan in the 
lead using his parang very carefully, we 
again started the buffalo. Again he got 
our wind. At none of these times could 
we see the beast, although so close to him. 
To get that near. to the same buffalo four 
times in one day may have reflected credit- 
ably upon our tracking, but was extremely 
disappointing, none the less. Such condi- 
tions make scoring impossible; you may 
not take advantage of the wind; you must 
simply follow the tracks and circle round 
and round or straight away wherever they 
lead you. You make, of course, very little 
headway, consuming a lot of time in pa- 
tient plodding, for you must literally cut 
your way. Without the experience one 
can scarcely imagine the strain of this kind 
of stalking, not to mention the irritation of 
having around you such blundering hunt- 
ers. The difficulties of getting buffalo are 
many, but especially because they lie up in 
the dense clumps during the day; and it 
is literally impossible to skirt around un- 
der cover, as one might do in more open 
country.” 

Thus day after day I hunted buffalo, 
setting out in the morning by sunrise and 
keeping at it without cessation until dark. 
I often took the precaution of moving 
camp several miles from where we found or 
stopped on tracks. And in such manner | 
went over every bit of that buffalo section. 
There were days when I did not start buf- 
falo, days when I did not get even on their 
tracks, but for the most part I started 
game every day of hunting. One day, for 
example, after setting out at daylight and 
walking six miles to tracks, I started noth- 
ing until late in the afternoon, about four 
o'clock. Another day I found no fresh 
spoor until shortly before sunset, and then 
I came upon four—a bull, two cows and a 
calf. I was about one hour behind them 
and the tracks were getting fresher as I pro- 
ceeded. The fact that they were leading 
to a piece of jungle a little less dense than 
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usual made me hopeful, and I followed as 
rapidly as I could make my way noiselessly, 
urging Wan to go swiftly, but silently; and 
Wan did his work well. The tracks kept 
getting fresher and fresher. Suddenly | 
could hear the chopping of bamboo, and 
shortly afterward the tracks indicated that 
the buffalo had begun running. Soon we 
came out almost at ourcamp. The buffalo 
had got the wind of our camp, which to- 
gether with the noise of bamboo cutting 
had frightened them out of leisurely travel. 
The men in camp said they had seen the 
buffalo cross just below, running at full 
speed. Next morning at daybreak | picked 
up these tracks again and followed them for 
eight hours through thick jungle swamp, 
but early in the afternoon they led to hard 
ground and soon we lost them. 

It was several days before | found other 
tracks and late, just about dark. So we 
picked them up the next morning and fol- 
lowed all day until nearly dark; again 
through the dense jungle, among curious 
clumps of bamboo, raised mound-like as a 
huge ant hill, and occasional trees, looking 
like three or four trees stuck together, hav- 
ing a gross diameter of eight to ten feet. 
We left the tracks when it grew too dark to 
see theia, but I determined to follow them 
up in the morning and to go on alone with 
Wan. In fact, my party had by now 
dwindled to Thee, Nuam and Wan, for the 
others, walked to a standstill, had returned 
to the main camp. And indeed I was glad 
to be rid of them. 

With the first light of day in the morn- 
ing we found the tracks, but nothing de- 
veloped until about three o'clock, when, 
hearing a little noise, we stopped in our 
stalking and listened. I tried to learn the 
direction of the wind, but it was impossible 
to say if there was wind and, if so, what its 
direction. Yet again the noise, and we 
stood so still on those very fresh tracks 
with the noise of the moving buffalo sound- 
ing in our ears, that I could hear my heart 
beat. It happened that where we stood 
was about the densest of dense jungle; we 
were literally encircled with twining rotan, 
bushes and cane, and thorn vines. I was 
fearful of moving, but move we must in 
order to approach the buffalo. I took the 
jungle knife away from Wan and gave him 
my gun, for | wanted to be sure no noise 
was made in cutting our path. Soon I dis- 
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carded the jungle knife and drew the smaller 
one I always carry in my belt for eating and 
general utility. We made our way a few 
feet at a time, bending low in the effort to 
get a sight ahead and locate the buffalo, 
which we could now plainly hear moving. 
It seemed not over ten or fifteen yards off. 
The suspense was intense. The most ago- 
nizing thoughts chased through my head: 
that Wan would drag my rifle, that I would 
drop my knife, or stumble, or something 
would happen to scare off our quarry, or 
that I might sight it running before | could 
get my rifle; yet I dared not let Wan do the 
cutting for, good man as he proved, | was 
afraid of a slip; so afraid. 1 could not talk 
to him, could not impress upon him the im- 
portance of quiet; but | think my attitude 
and my gestures made him think that some- 
thing very serious was about to happen. 
Foot by foot | got a little nearer. Then 
there came a noise as though the buffalo 
had started, and my heart sank to my boots; 
yet, listening, it appeared he had not moved 
farther away. Then again we began our 
slow, painfully slow approach, all the time 
dreading that the buffalo might move off, 
even if we did not scare him away, because 
our catlike approach was consuming time. 
| prayed for an open piece of jungle, but 
it remained as dense as at first. Almost 
crawling on my stomach so as to minimize 
the cutting and to give me a better oppor- 
tunity of seeing in front, | worked ahead, 
hearkening for every sound, and reassured 
by the noise such as cattle make when 
resting, of feet stamping and tail switching. 
Finally | thought I could catch sight of 
the tail as it switched, then not over ten 
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yards away. I worked a little farther and 
then reached back and took my rifle from 
Wan, determined now to squirm ahead, 
if it was humanly possible to do so, with- 
out cutting; keeping my gun at a ready 
But it was utterly impossible to go ahead, 
and I was making noise. I feared I could 
get no closer into that thicket, yet the effort 
had to be made; so, keeping the tail in my 
eye, I forced forward. The noise was start- 
ling: the tail stopped switching; it seemed 
to me I could see the outline of the hocks 
stiffen as the buffalo prepared to jump. It 
was a case of sheer desperation; making a 
rough guess as to where its shoulder might 
be I fired, knowing that only by an ex- 
traordinarily lucky chance could I score. 
Instantly there was a tremendous racket. 
When we got to where the buffalo had stood 
we saw a little blood on the bushes, about 
rump high. 

We followed the buffalo for the rest of the 
day—for half of the moonlight night—use- 
lessly, for the tracks grew dim and the shift- 
ing clouds and heavy foliage made it quite 
impossible to see. It was a mad chase, and 
Wan was indulgent enough to remain with 
me uncomplainingly. 

We lay down in the jungle to rest until 
daylight without going to camp, which was 
far away, and then again—the tracks; but 
we never saw that buffalo, and I hope no 
other hunter ever did; for I should like now 
to think that my bullet made only a flesh 
wound which never embarrassed the buf- 
falo’s progress, rather than that the beast 
wandered at the mercy of the jungle great 
cats, to fall an easy victim, or to die the 
lingering death of the seriously wounded. 
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THEYRE AT THE POST 


By JAMES H. TUCKERMAN 
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“ 


AIT a minute, Mr. Fitz, wait a 
minute.” A youngster vainly 
wriggling in the anticipatory 

spasm of a spanking could not put more 

supplicating anguish into his voice. “Wait 

a minute, Mr. Fitz!” 

“You try that once more, Burns, and I’] 
give you the meeting.” 

“| can’t hold this horse, Mr. Fitz’’—and 
Burns, having tried only six times a day for 
thirteen years to beat the barrier, cannot 
refrain from expressing his pain and sur- 
prise. 

“Odom, bring that horse up here. Do 
you think I’m going to wait all day for 
your” 

“Don’t you worry, Crimmins; I’m not 
going to leave you.” 

Far away a huge structure, over which 
black specks swarm like ants, is throbbing 
in the tense agony of restrained emotion. 

In a great brick-paved shed men on high 
stools are droning through Hebraic noses: 
“They’re at the post, boys! They’re at the 
post!” Through the swarm of ants per- 
spiring youths are moving with amazing 
agility, frightening the reluctant dollar 
from the lady plunger with the rapid-fire 
reiteration “They’re at the post!” 

Over in one corner of the press gallery a 
man in his shirt sleeves holds a pair of bin- 
oculars to his eyes with one hand and with 
the other he sends quivering through the 
copper arteries that lead to a hundred 
towns and cities the message “‘They’re at 
the post!” 

Through the blue haze of tobacco smoke 
in stifling rooms five hundred miles away 
the message is re-echoed—‘‘They’re at the 
post!” Six times a day a hundred thou- 
sand men hear it!—‘They’re at the Post!” 
and never one becomes immune to its thrill. 

But to those actually at the post there 
comes no hint of the tumultuous heart beats 
itinspires. Seven drowsy furlongs stretch 
in a soft perspective through the Indian- 
summer haze; the crickets sing their eternal 
field song and the goldenrod, gray with the 
dust of the dying summer, droops its head 
by the wayside. 


Were the art of these performers at the 
post not brought out more sharply by the 
closer inspection, a journey to it would not 
be unlike a visit behind the scenes. Surclv 
the sporting picture that distance lends is 
as rudely shattered by an intimate view as 
is the papier-maché throne on which the 
beautiful Princess reclines behind the foot- 
lights. The silken colors do not shimmer 
in the dazzling sunlight, as the turf riders 
are so fond of chronicling. Safety pins are 
used to fasten them around thin, scrawny 
necks; soiled wristlets keep the sleeves 
from slipping up; an insolent colt rubs his 
foam-flecked nose against the maroon of 
Mr. Belmont; an undignified filly tries 
literally to kick the spots out of Mr. King’s 
famous jacket. Assistant starters grab 
priceless turf idols by the bit as unceremo- 
niously as a teamster would seize a sulking 
mule, and wrap bull whips around their 
aristocratic limbs with as much dexterity 
and accuracy. 

And the seven drowsy furlongs have 
transformed the wearers of these gaudy 
vestments from arrogant princes of the 
paddock into boys again—not the sort of 
boys, to be sure, that Rollo’s uncle would 
have selected for him to associate with, but 
boys for all that—shrewd, alert, freckle- 
faced youngsters, self-reliant, trusting no 
one, watching the starter out of the corners 
of cunning eyes; each actuated by the same 
motive—“‘to beat the barrier and get to the 
rail.” The boy who can do it oftenest 
and best commands an annual stipend that 
would have enabled Rollo and his uncle to 
pursue their journeys in ocean-going yachts. 

In this country, where racing is so largely 
confined to sprints, the importance of the 
part played while “they’re at the post” 
cannot be overestimated. Half the battle 
is fought there; oftentimes in the shorter 
dashes of five and five and a half furlongs, 
the struggle is actually decided before the 
ribbon that was stretched across the track 
has ceased quivering. The introduction of 
the starting gate and the abolition of the old 
recall flag system have revolutionized start- 
ing; one might almost say they have revolu- 
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They’re at the Post 


tionized racing; certainly they have from 
the view-point of the spectator. If his horse 
nowadays is kept at the post longer than 
two minutes, he becomes peevish and pro- 
fane; a few years ago he could have seen 
the mighty Hamburg with 134 pounds up 
kept at the post three quarters of an hour. 
A glance at the present day racing charts 
will show him that the time which has 
elapsed since the field had arrived at the 
barrier until it is sent away averages two 
and a half minutes. : 

But though it may have brought about 
this revolution, modern starting is never- 
theless a science. And it is a science in 
which each one that takes part in it—from 
the starter to the race horse—must be 
possessed of a very comprehensive knowl- 
edge. From the view-point of the jockey 
and his mount, this science consists in the 
ability to get away first; from the starter’s 
point of view, it consists in seeing that ‘the 
jockey does not get away first—nor last. 

From the grand stand, when a start is 
made in some point on the back stretch, 
nothing seems simpler than to catch that 
shifting mass of colors in perfect alignment, 
and to send it on its way as orderly as a 
troop of cavalry. 

Men have wondered why the stewards 
of the Jockey Club—conservative business 
men, alive to the purchasing power of a 
dollar—should consent to pay a man the 
preposterous sum of one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars a day, and only a short 
half day at that. The Jockey Club would 
make answer to these men that a good 
starter was cheap at any price. It has 
found poor ones ruinously expensive at a 
third the present salary. This sum, by the 
way, includes the royalties which both Mr. 
Fitzgerald and Mr. Cassidy receive for 
their starting gates; the salary in itself is 
seventy-five dollars a day. 

Were the starters to deal with jockeys 
only, the task would at least be simplified, 
but they are dealing with the most sensi- 
tive, highly strung members of the great 
horse family, and each one is sent to the 
post keyed up almost to the breaking point. 
In the average field there are almost as many 
different temperaments represented as there 
are entries. One horse is a sulker, rearing, 
wheeling, refusing to come within thirty 
feet of the gate; another, an arrant coward, 
quivering with terror, shrinking. at every 
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crack of the assistant starter’s lash; be- 
tween them may be a great, lionhearted 
thoroughbred hurling himself at the barrier 
in desperate lunges, eager to be away and 
fighting; one horse may break flat-footed— 
prop himself at that critical moment when 
the gate is released; beside him stands a 
business-like little veteran, alert, watchful, 
dancing on his toes like a prize-fighter, his 
feet all under him ready to be away with a 
swiftness the eye cannot follow. In the 
phraseology of the turf he is a “quick 
breaker;”’ the sulky one, a “‘bad actor;” the 
flat-footed one a ‘“‘slow beginner.” To 
equalize these conditions, to send the bad 
actor and the slow beginner away on even 
terms with the quick beginner, is the task 
of the starter. It is what makes him gray- 
haired before his time, and in the end lays 
him low with nervous prostration. If he is 
a bad starter he may escape the prostration, 
but in that case the racing public gets it. 
The same accurate eye and quick brain 
that make a man a good field or trap shot 
are required in starting horses; to see the 
psychological moment and seize it. Both 
Mr. Fitzgerald and Mr. Cassidy are excel- 
lent shots, and both spend their vacation 
hunting duck or grouse, but, curiously 
enough—and apparently as a refutation of 
the above statement—Mr. Fitzgerald, who 
is generally conceded to be a better starter 
than Mr. Cassidy, is a much poorer shot. 
The latter, as a matter of fact, is one of the 
cracks of the country. 

In nearly every field there is at least one 
performer inferior to the others in his 
ability to get away; he may be a bad actor 
or a naturally slow beginner, but, whatever 
his defect, the starter makes him, uncon- 
sciously but none the less definitely, the 
dominant figure. He becomes for the 
others the guide center, guide right or guide 
left, according to the post position he has 
drawn. Naturally enough it not infre- 
quently happens that in his anxiety to get 
the bad horse off, the starter gives a good 
one the worst of it. And then the school 
of pikers that huddle together beneath the 
grand stand and take as much actual in- 
terest in a horse-race as they would in cro- 
quet, send up a howl to heaven and 
announce in aloud voice that ‘“‘somebody’s 
got to him” and they “knew all along that 
the right people could stiffen him.” 

The name of a bad actor in the over- 
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night list of entries is sufficient to destroy 
a Starter’s peace of mind for the next twelve 
hours. I was walking from the club-house 
enclosure at Morris Park with Mr. Fitzger- 
ald one day, and as we passed through the 
gate of the main driveway, a big red devil 
wagon almost cut usdown. Mr. Fitz side- 
stepped nimbly, and as the car sputtered 
down the road he watched it enviously. 
“Lord!” he exclaimed finally, “I wish 
they had that crazy-headed mare hitched 
to their tailboard. I'll bet she’d get off.” 

“That crazy-headed mare” was named 
to start in a stake the following day, and 
the starter’s mind already was depressed 
with the thought of it. 

It frequently happens that a horse will 
not break of his own accord, and it becomes 
necessary for an assistant to take him by 
the bit. This is called ‘breaking him out 
of hand,” and nearly every starter will tell 
you that he can break a horse out of hand 
as quick as any other way. Mr. Fitzgerald 
always insisted, in fact, that he could let one 
of his assistants take hold of Masterman 
and break him faster than almost any horse 
in training. On this subject owners and 
trainers do not agree with the starters, and 
nothing dampens their ardor more than to 
see one of the assistants take their horse by 
the head. 

For the present system of starting horses 
“flat-footed ’’—that is, while they are lined 
up directly behind the barrier, and are 
standing still—Mr. Fitzgerald is responsi- 
ble. In the fall of 1903 Mr. Cassidy intro- 
duced a new method, and instead of giving 
his fields a standing start he sent the horses 
back a hundred yards and had them walk 
up to the barrier. This, it was said, gave 
the slow breakers an equal chance with the 
fast ones, as they had their feet under them 
and thus could get into their stride almost 
as rapidly. For a time this worked admi- 
rably, but it was found finally to have very 
serious flaws. The jockeys began ‘“‘hunch- 
ing’ on one another, trying to gain a yard 
or so while walking to the barrier; the 
starter did not have the same control over 
them, and from walking they began trotting, 
and then cantering, and finally they were 
riding full tilt at the gate. It was discov- 
ered, moreover, that the naturally quick 
breakers had learned a trick that gave 
them even a greater advantage than the 
standing start. They came tiptoeing up 
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to the barrier with their toes dug into the 
ground, and when the webbing went up 
they shot away like a sprinter with spiked 
shoes on. The Jockey Club tried out both 
systems thoroughly and in doing so suc- 
ceeded in completely rattling boys, horses, 
starters and the public. It finally adopted 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s method, and has been 
using it ever since the Morris Park meeting 
last spring. 
Probably ninety-nine “regulars” in ev- 
ery hundred could tell you promptly and 
accurately the names of the jockeys that 
are good at the post. Probably not one in 
a hundred could tell you why he was good 
or how his methods differed from those of 
the bad jockeys. It is doubtful whether 
the jockeys themselves could tell you. The 
same psychological moment comes to the 
jockey as it does to the starter, and, unless 
he grasps it, he is lost—or left, which is 
worse. And grasping it consists in letting 
go of his horse’s head. After a few times 
at the post, horses learn to heed the click 
of the gate, and it becomes as much a start- 
ing signal to them as does the crack of a 
pistol behind a line of hundred yard men. 
If the jockey is not prepared for it or is out 
of balance so that his mount lunges against 
the bit instead of having a free head, the 
result is obvious. However essential this 
point may be, it is after all only elementary, 
like giving a hunter his head at a fence. 
Behind it there must be alertness, courage, 
generalship and, above all, the subtle qual- 
ity of “jollying” and “kidding” a horse. 
Of all the jockeys that the American pub- 
lic has bowed down to and worshiped, Tod 
Sloan possessed this quality in a greater de- 
gree than any other rider of his own or of 
any other kind. Remarkable as was the 
genius which made this vain, absurdly 
ridiculous young man the most brilliant rider 
the world has ever known, his ability at the 
post was pre-eminently his greatest accom- 
plishment. Nothing gives his ex-subjects 
—who still glory in the thought that they 
lived in the daysof his reign—more delight 
than to recall the times ““Tod beat ’em at 
the post.”” In the heydey of his career 
there was a horse whose name was near 
enough to “Our Jimmy” to identify him 
without libeling him. This horse had a 
great turn of speed, but could never get off 
within forty lengths of the last horse leav- 
ing the post. He was tried in blinkers, and 
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tried without them. They broke him free 
and broke him out of hand, and always the 
result was the same—‘‘Our Jimmy” was 
left at the post. When he once got going 
he ran like a frightened rabbit, and made up 
enough of the ground he had lost to finish 
always just ‘‘outside the money.” It was 
expensively annoying to his owners. One 
day Sloan went to them and remarking 
that he thought he could get “Our Jimmy” 
away, asked them to give him the mount 
the next time they started him. They did 
so, but without sufficient faith in Sloan to 
bet a dollar on the horse’s chances. But 
Sloan had faith. He took the rogue over 
to the post apparently in the same manner 
all the other boys had used, but when the 
flag went down and the first cloud of dust 
had blown away, the grand stand fell back, 
awed and dumb. There was “Our Jimmy,” 
and instead of being forty lengths behind 
he was forty lengths out in front, and going 
great guns. He came home in a hand gallop 
with his field reeling and beaten behind 
him, and his owners leaning limp against 
the rail. They could have got thirty to 
one on him, and never bet a cent! 

Unfortunately, however, thev did not 
give Tod as much credit as they did “Our 
Jimmy.” They decided, in fact, that the 
latter had reformed, and the next time they 
started in they put their own boy up and 
“bet the works” on him. In the terse, 
crisp vernacular of the turf, “Our Jimmy” 
“finished the following Thursday.” 

Of the boys conspicuous for their work 
in the saddle at the present time, Hilde- 
brand, Burns and O’Neil are considered 
the most successful in getting away from 
the post. .Odom, on the other hand, while 
his judgment of pace and his ability to 
finish are not excelled by any jockey now 
riding, is slow behind the barrier and 
frankly admits it. As a trainer’s riding 


orders are generally prefaced with the ad- 
monition “Get him off in front,” and the 
starter’s introductory warning is “Now 
don’t you try any runs at the barrier,” it is 
not surprising that the jockey is torn with 
His frequent at- 


conflicting emotions. 
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tempts to anticipate the psychological mo- 
ment often result in fines and suspensions. 
As a rule, however, they obey the starter, 
knowing that they can trust him, and that 
he will not intentionally give them the 
worst of the break. No one probably ever 
excited the righteous wrath of starters 
more than Monte Bergen, and no one ever 
succeeded so well in turning it away with a 
soft answer. At Gravesend one afternoon, 
he either could not or would not bring his 
horse up into line, and Mr, Caldwell, finally 
becoming purple with rage, leaned over the 
rail of his stand and shouted: “Bergen, I 
wish you were in hell!” Bergen looked up 
with a bland and guileless smile on his old 
man’s face and replied with a politeness 
one uses in returning a Christmas greeting: 
“Thank you, Mr. Caldwell. | wish you the 
same.” 

Whenever two or three were gathered 
together in the cafés or on the hotel ver- 
andas when the day’s racing was over at 
Saratoga last summer, it was pretty safe to 
assume that Mr. Cassidy was the center of 
the group, relating some anecdote of the 
starting point. In the States one evening 
I heard him thus begin a reminiscence: 

“Old Man White couldn’t have sent 
away a dozen boys on velocipedes without 
leaving four of ’em at the post, but the regu- 
lar starter had run out on ’em that day, so 
the stewards impressed him into the service 
and sent him over to wield the flag. The 
first lot they sent over to him was made up 
of as bad a bunch of nuts as could be found 
in the bushes. Old Man White sent them 
away in instalments with intervals of two 
or three minutes between each group. That 
Arkansaw mob let out a howl that was not 
pleasing to hear. Old Man White came 
back to the stand wiping the beads of sweat 
from his brow. ‘Well, Judge,’ he remarked, 
‘what ’d you think of that one?’ 

““T think that was the damnationest start 
I ever see,’ the judge replied. ‘That’s just 
what | thought,’ agreed Old Man White. 
‘Why, it looked like to me them hoss- 
es never was goin’ to get done passin’ 























‘THE PORTAGE 


By ERNEST RUSSELL 


UR intricate inland waterways well 
served the varied purposes and 
contrasting motives of those who 

sought rapid transport in the development 
of the continent. Explorers and mission- 
aries, trappers and fur-traders, Indians and 
whites alike found, penetrating the wilder- 
ness, some route by lake and river aiding 
their design. 

Inseparably associated with the service 
which these streams have rendered are the 
names of the courageous souls who sought 
upon their winding, untried courses the 
mysteries of the Great Beyond. We speak 
of Radisson and Groseillers, La Salle and 
Marquette, Champlain and Hennepin, Fra- 
ser and MacKenzie, and in the mere men- 
tion visualize the wilderness setting of 
many a picturesque scene. We see as a 
present reality the sweep of hurrying wa- 
ters about the heavy-laden canoes, the for- 
ward glance of eyes set deep in eager and 
determined faces, bronzed in the life of the 
open, the gleam of paddles swung in unison 
and hear the stirring tenor of the voya- 
geur’s song. Presently the foremost canoe 
swerves in its course and bears shoreward, 
the others follow and soon by the shelving 
bank the multiple activities of the portage 
are in full swing. 

Like busy ants the pack-encumbered 
carriers file off into the vista of the trail, 
canoes are hoisted to broad shoulders and 
likewise disappear; only remain the onward 
reaching waters, the somber forest and the 
throb of the cataract beyond. 

On every page of the journals of these 
dauntless rovers, in every chronicle of 
black-robed Jesuit or shrewd Scotch trader 
perpetually recurs the story of the portage. 
It is a story of joys and sorrows, of grievous 
failure, of heroic achievement. 

From one watercourse to another the 
natural barrier of the watershed impedes 
progress; on a single stream are often met 
the difficulties of rapids, of waterfalls and 
that exasperating obstacle, the floodwood 
jam; in certain seasons low water prohibits 
a direct advance. Out of these manifold 
obstructions sprang into being the portages 
or carrying places which line the rivers of 


the continent. Charged with the tradition 
of war, of exploration and the heroism of 
the Mission Fathers, many of themi are 
historic, made ever memorable by countless 
tragic happenings in the infancy of a nation. 

Portages possess as much individuality 
and differ as surely as do the rivers whose 
wanderings they follow. Within the limits 
of even a minor expedition the moccasined 
feet of the voyageur may tread the broad 
and well-defined path made clear of obstruc- 
tions in generations of use by the Company’s 
servants, or follow the dim and tortuous 
trail of the trapper on the headwaters of an 
unchartered stream. 

Through the moss and ooze of the muskeg 
or among the jagged rocks of the hill por- 
tage the uncertain way may lead; it may 
cross a plateau as level as you please or zig- 
zag up the steep clay slope of a ravine slip- 
pery with recent rain. Wherever it shall 
beckon, that way must the tired traveler 
follow, in the steps of him who has gone 
before, punctuating each rod of his journey 
with the grit or the despair which lies with- 
in him. 

The Indians and halfbreeds of the north- 
ern wilds are the Geniuses of the Portage; 
the aboriginal comprehension of every de- 
tail of a struggle where adaptation to every 
factor in it is essential to success is nowhere 
more evident than among its subtleties. 
From the nice adjustment of pack or canoe 
to the pace and manner in which they are 
borne mastery of an art is signally made 
manifest. There’s a poise of the body, a 
command of muscles, an intuitive placing 
of the feet and avoidance of obstacles which 
to the uninitiated appear set with malig- 
nant ingenuity for his undoing. 

Much of the skill of the Indians is lost 
upon the observer unschooled in the mys- © 
teries and methods of wilderness travel, 
but he should not, in the hasty grasp of 
mere appearances, ignore a supremacy in 
woodcraft ever elusive, hid in the disguise 
of utter familiarity, nor mistake for indo- 
lence the deliberation which makes for ulti- 
mate speed across the carry. 

This endowment of the Indian follows 
not upon great physical strength nor seem- 
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ingly from conscious effort, but rather from 
long habitude from centuries pregnant with 
inheritance. 

To the voyageur in the canoe, cramped, 
wearied by the constraint of long kneeling 
at the paddle, the portage offers itself in the 
guise of a welcome diversion. You ‘snake’ 
the packs to the river bank with vigor, light 
the pipe anew and, scarce conscious of your 
burden, set off buoyant and light-hearted. 

The initial stage of a two-mile portage 
carries with it hardly a suggestion of the 
difficulties to follow. All one’s contempla- 
tive faculties are bent to the beauties and 
incidents of woodland travel; the brain 
teems with fancies, lingers with the spirits 
of the past. 

With further progress and the exertion of 
crawling over tree trunks, ascending and 
descending the slopes of ravines the weight 
of the pack asserts itself—an impression 
obtains that there is too much sag in the 
pack straps. A halt is called, the harness 
cinched up a trifle and the march resumed. 

Soon sweat oozes forth upon the forehead 
and trickles into the eyes, a tiny rivulet 
traverses the spine, the pipe goes out and 
is not re-lit. Here speculation arises as to 
the distance already covered and the po- 
tential extent of the journey ahead. The 
trail dips in the direction of the river, ears 
are strained to catch the murmur of its 
waters and hopes arise. At this point 
there is the first mental acknowledgment 
of fatigue. 

Your pride comes to the rescue, the im- 
peachment is repudiated and in a fresh 
burst of speed you determine to finish in 
good order. But you don’t finish—the end 
is not yet. The faint blazes on the trees 
bear off to the left and soon you are again 
mounting upward. The whir of a startled 
grouse hardly summons your attention, the 
huge, cleft footprint of a wandering moose 
lies unnoticed in the moss at your feet. 
You are mad, disappointed at the turn af- 
fairs have taken. Moreover, though you 
hate to admit it, you are puffing—puffing 
hard and sonorously. 

You seize a twig and chew it savagely 
as you pull yourself upward, grasping the 
friendly saplings which line the path. You 
stumble with appalling frequency. The 
pack, which has doubled in weight since 
you started, mercilessly yanks you back- 
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ward and you bring up solidly against a 
tree trunk. 

It is decidedly a serious affair, this busi- 
ness of the portage, you aver apologetically. 

But by now you near the summit of 
the ridge. Surely from its top you shall 
glimpse the forest line which marks the 
watercourse or in the woods-hush hear its 
distant music. 

At the crown of the slope you slip the 
pack, sit down relieved of the dismal shoul- 
der-ache and listen. The silence grates 
upon your over-wrought nerves, you peer 
ahead and see only trees and undergrowth 
stretching far. 

Evening is stealing upon you, dusk is 
creeping down upon the wilderness—and 
you are weary and alone. 

The slight rest benefits you, however, re- 
charges the half-exhausted batteries and 
the pack is resumed with a show of cheer. 

The respite is brief and soon returns the 
depression of fatigue. The chafing straps 
torment anew the blistered flesh, the tired 
muscles of the legs rebel at the interminable 
and unwonted strain. It is only by sheer 
dogged persistence that you keep going ct 
all. And yet some idiot has called this a 
two-mile portage! As if in that brief dis- 
tance could be compressed the tortures 
you have undergone! 

Grown desperate you struggle on blindly, 
lose the trail in the half-gloom and with 
hardly an emotion find it again. Nothing 
matters much in this final crisis of the 
mind. 

All at once you top a rise, as you have a 
score of others—and in the dim prospect 
gleams through the ranks of the trees your 
Paradise—the dark and glistening waters 
of the river! 

Careless of your footing you go plunging 
down the wooded slope and, in an ecstasy 
of happiness, discard the heavy burden to 
drink deeply of the cool waters of the 
stream. 

You have made your first hard portage 
and long shall you remember its emotions, 
with you shall always abide the toil of it 
and the sweetness which crowns its end. 
Always shall you respect it, even though 
time and experience shall bring to you the 
knowledge of ways to pacify and control 
its invisible forces and temper them to your 
service. 




















A GENTLEMAN OF JAPAN 
A TRUE STORY 
By ALONZO CLARKE ROBINSON 


UT after all, Aunt, just what is a 
gentleman?”’ 


The question broke in upon 
my boredom with a certain freshness, and 
I could not help wondering how the little 
old lady in the corner seat would answer 
it. To me it seemed utterly unanswerable. 
I was taking that most disagreeable of 
railroad journeys from Kioto to Yokohama, 
and being very hungry and very cold, and 
welcoming anything like a diversion with 
eagerness, | prepared to listen to the dis- 
cussion. 

The Japanese first-class railway carriage 
is constructed very much 
like our American horse- 
car and at times attains 
almost an equal rate of 
speed. Two continuous 
seats run down either side 
and at the end are two 
cross seats. These 
were occupied on 
the present occasion 
by three per- 
sons towhom 
the above re- 
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mark once more drew my attention. They 
were English at a single glance. Their en- 
tire appearance was stamped with that con- 
ventionality and conservatism which sur- 
rounds that remarkable race as with a wall. 

The speaker was a young man of perhaps 
one or two and twenty. He had a large, 
intelligent face and attentive eyes. The per- 
son whom he addressed as aunt was a prim 
little old maid who sat up very straight and 
kept her lips pressed very tightly together. 
She was neatly and simply dressed in black. 
Something about her suggested the mis- 
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sionary; perhaps the lace mitts she wore 
instead of gloves. The other gentleman 
I could not very well see, as his back was 
turned toward me, but from his attitude | 
surmised he was asleep. 

On the other side of the pane the minia- 
ture, stunted, but picturesque landscape of 
Japan crawled by the windows. Now we 
passed a little grove of children pines, per- 
haps twelve feet high, now a little cone- 
shaped hill; now we came out upon a little 
level divided into squares of mustard, yel- 
low like golden-rod, or rice which is the 
color of grass along the banks of the Nile. 
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almost naked coolies stood 


up to watch the train creep 
past. 

But within the carriage that little bit of 
old England was discussing the proprieties, 
as unconscious of their incongruity as was 
the train which carried them. And I lis- 
tened. 

“A gentleman,” said the little old lady, 
apparently unimpressed by the magnitude 
of the task set her, ‘‘is what your father is 
and what your grandfather was.” 

“Then must one be an Englishman to be 
a gentleman?” 

“No, there are gentlemen in all coun- 
tries.” 
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“Even among the Zulus, for example?”’ 

“The Zulus are not civilized people. We 
cannot expect them to be gentlemen; they 
are not even Christians.” 

“Well, how about old Cummings?” 

“Old Cummings was a gardener.” 

“Then just because he was a gardener, 
just because his hands were always dirty, 
could he not be a gentleman?” 

“Cleanliness is next to godliness,” replied 
the little old lady, with a glance at her own 
white hands folded in her lap. After a mo- 
ment she added, “Cummings was a faith- 
ful servant, but he was not a gentleman. 
You know perfectly well what I mean, 
Henry, and I wish you would be a little 
more careful of your manners.” 

The young man smiled. ‘Then unless | 
am careful of my manners, unless | stand 
up and sit down, or take off my hat, at the 
proper moment, unless I eat my food with 
a knife and fork and not with my fingers, 
unless I wear the polite clothes and say the 
polite thing, | am not a gentleman.” 

“Certainly not,” said the little old lady, 
very decidedly. 

“Well,” replied the young man, after a 
pause, ‘‘I don’t know.” 

At this moment we drew up at a station. 
It was evident that something extraordi- 
nary was taking place here. I perceived 
a crowd of several hundred people and a 
band—I had almost said—of music. In the 
center of the whole thing a remarkable 
looking little man was receiving the adieus 
of the more important personages. I dis- 
covered afterward that this was no less an 
individual than Prince Kusykito on his way 
to the court. The delegation which had 
come down to see him off paid him the 
greatest homage; even the most important 
looking of its members were continually 
bowing profoundly, and as for the rabble, 
they were like a pavement whenever he 
glanced in their direction. Finally, with 
much ceremony, he was gotten on board. 
The band played goodness knows what, 
the crowd inclined their bodies as one man 
and the train recommenced its journey. 

On entering the carriage—the only first- 
class one which the train could boast—and 
perceiving that it contained “‘eminently 
distinguished foreigners,’ he acknowledged 
our presence by a ceremonious bow, which 
we endeavored to return, with various 
degrees of embarrassment. An attendant 
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then placed upon the seat a green velvet 
cushion upon which was embroidered a 
very splendid white bird, and then un- 
rolled upon the floor a strip of decorated 
silk like a mat. The Prince mounted upon 
the cushion, tucked his feet under him, 
thrust his hands into his enormous sleeves - 
and closed his eyes. | seized the oppor- 
tunity to examine him more closely. He 
had two long mustaches which drooped 
on either side of his mouth. His hair 
was somewhat gray. In its repose his face 
bespoke extraordinary intelligence, though 
there was something untrustworthy about 
it. But it was his dress that excited my 
greatest admiration. This was of dark 
blue silk, so heavily embroidered in gold 
that it seemed to be nothing else. The 
cuffs on the sleeves and the collar were 
ornamented with pearls. I could not help 
wondering, if that was his traveling cos- 
tume, what his court get-up would be like. 

Presently | heard the little old. lady 
whispering to her nephew: 

“Apropos, Henry, of what we were say- 
ing, did you notice the way he bowed to us 
and his manners to the people at the sta- 
tion? I am glad we have had this oppor- 
tunity of seeing with our own eyes so good 
an example of that Oriental politeness of 
which I have always read.” 

At this moment the Prince opened his 
eyes and clapped his hands. An attend- 
ant sprang forward as if touched with an 
electric spark, and with a profound obeis- 
ance deposited beside his master a red 
morocco leather case. The curiosity with 
which we regarded this case was speedily 
turned into surprise when its contents 
proved to be an elaborate manicure set in 
carved ivory. Selecting a pair of small 
curved scissors the Prince proceeded with 
the utmost unconcern to denude his feet 
and get to work. 

I believe we were all startled. 

Snip went the scissors, and the great toe 
nail of the Prince Kusykito, describing a 
parabola, alighted upon the seat opposite. 
Thence he proceeded to the next, and the 
next. I felt an uncontrollable desire to laugh 
and hastily turned in another direction. 
My eyes encountered those of the young 
Englishman. He was speaking to the little 


old lady in a choking voice. 
“How about it, Aunt,” I heard him say, 
“is he a gentleman or not?” 

















RED FOX 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 


DRAWING BY CHARLES 


CHAPTER III 
(Continued ) 


During’ the days when the curse of the 
skunk still lay heavy upon him he found 
that his adversity, like most others, had 
its use. His hunting became distinctly 
easier, for the small wild creatures were 
deceived by his scent. They knew that a 
skunk was always slow in movement, and 
therefore they were very ready to let this 
unseen hunter whose smell was the smel! 
of a skunk come within easy springing dis- 
tance. In this way, indeed, Red Fox had 
his revenge for the grievous discomfiture 
which he had suffered. For presently, it 
seemed, word went abroad through the 
woods that some skunks were swift of foot 
and terrible of spring as a wild cat; and 
thenceforth all skunks of the Ringwaak 
country found the chase made more diffi- 
cult for them. + 

In the meantime, the mother fox was 
beginning to get very nervous because two 
of her litter were inclined to go foraging in 
the neighborhood of the farmhouses in the 
valleys. In some way, partly by example 
and partly, no doubt, by a simple language 
whose subtleties evade human observation, 
she had striven to impress upon them the 
suicidal folly of interfering with the man- 
people’s possessions. Easy hunting, she con- 
veyed to them, was not always good hunt- 
ing. These instructions had their effect 
upon the sagacious brain of Red Fox. But to 
his brother and sister they seemed stupid. 
What were ducks and chickens for if not to 
feed foxes, and what were farmers for if 
not to serve the needs of foxes by provid- 
ing chickens and ducks? Seeing the trend 
of her offspring’s inclinations, the wise old 
mother made up her mind to forsake the 
dangerous neighborhood of the den and 
lead her little family farther back into the 
woods, out of temptation. Before she had 
quite convinced herself, however, of the 
necessity of this move, the point was very 
roughly decided for her—and Red Fox re- 
ceived another salutary lesson. 
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It came about in this way. One after- 
noon, a little before sundown, Red Fox was 
sitting on a knoll overlocking the nearest 
farmyard, taking note of the ways of men 
and of the creatures dependent upon men. 
He sat up on his haunches like a dog, his 
head to one side, his tongue showing be- 
tween his half-open jaws, the picture of 
interested attention. He saw two men 
working in the field just behind the little 
gray house. He saw the big black-and- 
white mongrel romping in the sunny, chip- 
strewn yard with the yellow half-breed, 
who had come over from a neighboring 
farm to visit him. He saw a flock of fat 
and lazy ducks paddling in the horse-pond 
behind the barn. He saw, also, a flock of 
half-grown chickens foraging carelessly for 
grasshoppers along the edge of the hay- 
field, and thought wistfully what easy game 
they would be for even the most blunder- 
ing of foxes. In a vague way he made 
up his mind to study the man-people very 
carefully, in order that he might learn to 
make use of them without too great risk. 

As he watched, he caught sight of a small 
red shape creeping stealthily through the 
underbrush near the hay-field. It was his 
heedless brother; and plainly he was stalk- 
ing those chickens. Red Fox shifted un- 
easily, frightened at the audacity of the 
thing, but sympathetically interested all 
the same. Suddenly there was a rush and 
a pounce, and the small red shape landed 
in the midst of the flock. The next moment 
it darted back into the underbrush, with a 
flapping chicken swung over its shoulder; 
while the rest of the flock, squawking wild- 
ly with terror, fled headlong toward the 
farm-yard. 

At the sudden outcry the dogs in the 
yard stopped playing and the men in the 
field looked up from their work. 

“That’s one o’ them blame foxes, or I'll 
be jiggered!” exclaimed one of the men, 
whose knowledge of wilderness lore had 
taught him the particular note of alarm 
which fowls give on the approach of a fox. 
“We'll make him pay dear for that chicken, 
if he’s got one!” and the two hurried up 
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toward the house, whistling for the dogs. 
The dogs came bounding toward them 
eagerly, well knowing what fun was afoot. 
The men got their guns from the kitchen 
and led the dogs across the hay-field to the 
spot where the chickens had been feeding. 
In five minutes the robber’s trail was picked 
up, and the dogs were in full cry upon it. 
Red Fox, watching from his knoll behind 
the house, cocked his ears as the musical 
but ominous chorus arose on the sultry air; 
but he knew it was not he the dogs were 
hunting, so he could listen more or less 
philosophically. 

The reckless youngster who had stolen 
the chicken was terrified by the outcry 
which he had excited at his heels; but he 
was plucky and kept hold of his prize, and 
headed straight for the den, never stopping 
to think that this was one of the deadliest 
sins on the whole of the fox kins’ calendar. 
Running for speed only, and making no at- 
tempt at disguising his trail, he was never- 
theless lucky enough to traverse a piece of 
stony ground where the trail refused to lie, 
and then to cross the brook at a point 
where it was wide and shallow. Here the 
pursuers found themselves completely at 
fault. For a time they circled hither and 
thither, their glad chorus hushed to an 
angry whimpering. Then they broke into 
cry again, and started off madly down along 
the brook instead of crossing it. They had 
a fresh fox trail; and how were they to 
know it was not the trail of the fox which 
had taken the chicken? 

Red Fox, sitting solitary on his knoll, 
heard the noise of the chase swerve sudden- 
ly and come clamoring in his direction. At 
first this did not disturb him. Then all at 
once that subtle telepathic sense which cer- 
tain individuals among wild kindreds seem 
to possess signaled to him that the dogs 
were on a new trail. It was his trail they 
were on. He was the hunted one after all. 
And doom was scarcely a hundred yards 
away. He fairly bounced into the air at 
the shock of this realization. Then he 
ran, lengthened straight out and belly to 
the ground, a vivid ruddy streak darting 
smoothly through the bushes. 

It was not in the direction of home that 
Red Fox ran, but straight away from it. 
For atime the terror of the experience made 
his heart thump so furiously that he kept 
losing his breath, and was compelled to 
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slow up from time to time. In spite of his 
bursts of great speed, therefore, he was 
unable to shake off these loud-mouthed 
pursuers. The suddenness and unexpected- 
ness of it all were like a hideous dream; and 
added to his panic fear was a sense of in- 
jury, for he had done nothing to invite this 
calamity. When he reached the brook— 
which was shallow at this season and split 
up into pools and devious channels—his 
sheer fright led him to forget his keen aver- 
sion to a wetting, and he darted straight 
into it. In mid-stream, however, as he 
paused on a gravelly shoal, inherited lore 
and his own craft came timely to his aid. 
Instead of seeking the other shore he turned 
and kept on straight up mid-channel, leap- 
ing from wet rock to rock, and carefully 
avoiding every dry spot which might hold 
his scent. The stream was full of wind- 
ings, and when the dogs reached its banks 
the fugitive was out of sight. His trail, 
too, had vanished completely from the face 
of the earth. Round and round in ever- 
widening circles ran the dogs, taking in 
both sides of the stream, questing for the 
lost scent; till at last they gave up, baffled 
and disgusted. 

But Red Fox continued up the stream 
bed for fully a mile, long after he had sat- 
isfied himself that pursuit was at an end. 
Then he made a long detour to the rocky 
crest of the ridge, rested awhile under a 
bush, and descended through the early 
moonlight to the home den in the bank. 
Here he found his scatter-brained brother 
highly elated, having escaped the dogs 
without difficulty and brought home his 
toothsome prize in triumph. But _ his 
mother he found so anxious and apprehen- 
sive that she would not enter the burrow at 
all, choosing rather to take her nap in the 
open, under a juniper bush, before setting 
out for the night’s hunting. Here Red 
Fox curled up beside her, while the other 
two youngsters, ignorantly reckless, stuck 
to the old home nest. 

That night Red Fox contented himself 
with catching mice in the little wild mead- 
ow up the slope. When he returned home, 
on the gray-pink edge of dawn, his mother 
and sister were already back, and sleeping 
just outside the door of the den, under 
the sheltering bush. But the triumphant 
young chicken-hunter was still absent. 
Presently there floated up on the still, fra- 
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grant air that baleful music of dogs’ voices, 
faint and far off, but unmistakable in its 
significance. The yellow half-breed and the 
black-and-white mongrel were again upon 
the trail. But what trail? That was the 
question that agitated the little family as 
they all sat upon their brushes, and cocked 
their ears, and listened. 

With astonishing rapidity the noise grew 
louder and louder, coming straight toward 
the den. To the wise old mother there was 
no room to mistake the situation. Her 
rash and headstrong whelp had once more 
got the dogs upon his trail and was lead- 
ing them to his home refuge. Angry and 
alarmed, she jumped to her feet, darted into 
the burrow and out again, and raced several 
times round and round the entrance; and 
first Red Fox, and then his less quick- 
witted sister, followed her in these tactics, 
which they dimly began to comprehend. 
Then all three darted away up the hillside, 
and came out upon a well-known bushy 
ledge from which they could look back 
upon their home. 

They had been watching but a minute 
or two when they saw the foolish fugitive 
run panting up the bank and dive into the 
burrow. At his very heels were the baying 
and barking dogs, who now set up a very 
different sort of chorus, a clamor of mingled 
impatience and delight at having run their 
quarry at last to earth. The black-and- 
white mongrel at once began digging furi- 
ously at the entrance, hoping to force his 
way in and end the whole matter without 
delay. But the half-breed hound pre- 
ferred to wait for the men, who would, he 
knew, soon follow and smoke the prisoner 
out. 

He contented himself with sitting back 
on his haunches before the door, and watch- 
ing his comrade’s futile toil, and every 
now and then lifting his voice to signal the 
hunters to the spot. Meanwhile the wise 
old mother fox on the ledge above knew as 
well as he what would presently happen. 
Having no mind to wait for the inevitable 
conclusion of the tragedy, she slunk away 
dejectedly and led the two surviving mem- 
bers of her litter over the ridge, and across 
the next broad valley, and far up the slope 
of lonely and rugged Ringwaak, where they 
might have time to mature in strength and 
cunning before pitting their power against 
men. 
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CHAPTER IV 
ALONE IN THE WORLD 


For some days after this sudden flight 
into exile the diminished family wandered 
wide, having no fixed lair and feeling very 
much adrift. In a curious outburst of 
bravado or revenge, or perhaps because she 
for the moment grew intolerant of her long 
self-restraint, the mother fox one violet 
sunset led her two young ones in fierce raid 
upon the barnyard of one of the remoter 
farms. It seemed a reckless piece of au- 
dacity; but the old fox knew there were no 
dogs at this farm but a single small and 
useless cur; and she knew, also, that the 
farmer was no adept with the gun. 

All was peace about the little farmyard. 
The golden lilac light made wonderful the 
chip-strewn yard and the rough, weather- 
beaten roofs of cabin and barn and shed. 
The ducks were quacking and bobbing in 
the wet mud about the water-trough, where 
some grain had been spilled. The sleepy 
chickens were gathering in the open front 
of the shed, craning their necks with little 
murmurings of content, and one by one 
hopping up to their roosts among the raft- 
ers. From the sloping pasture above the 
farmyard came a clatter of bars let down, 
and a soft tunk-a-tonk of cowbells as the 
cows were turned out from milking. 

Into this scene of secure peace broke the 
three foxes, rushing silently from behind 
the stable. Before the busy ducks could 
take alarm or the sleepy chickens fly up out 
of danger, the enemy was among them, 
darting hither and thither and snapping at 
slim, féathered necks. Instantly arose a 
wild outcry of squawking, quacking, and 
cackling; then shrill barking from the cur, 
who was in the pasture with the cows, and 
angry shouting from the farmer, who came 
running at top speed down the pasture lane. 
The marauders cared not a jot for the bark- 
ing cur, but they had no mind to await the 
arrival of the outraged farmer. Having 
settled some grudges by snapping the necks 
of nearly a dozen ducks and fowls, each 
slung a plump victim across his back and 
trotted leisurely away across the brown 
furrows of the «potato field toward the 
woods. Just as they were about to disap- 
pear under the branches they all three 
turned and glanced back at the farmer, 
where he stcod by the water trough shaking 
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his fists at them in impotent and childish 
rage. 

This audacious exploit seemed in some 
way to break up the little family. In 
some way, at this time, the two youngsters 
seemed to realize their capacity for com- 
plete independence and self-reliance; and 
at the same moment, as it were, the mother 
in some subtle fashion let slip the reins of 
her influence. All three became indifferent 
to each other; and without any misunder- 
standing or ill will each went his or her own 
way. As for Red Fox, with a certain bold 
confidence in his own craft, he turned his 
face back toward the old bank on the hill- 
side, the old den behind the juniper bush, 
and the little, mouse-haunted meadow by 
the friendly brook. 

As he neared the old home, with the 
memory of tragic events strong upon him, 
Red Fox went very circumspectly, as if he 
thought the dogs might still be frequenting 
the place. But he found it, of course, a 
bright solitude. The dry slope lay warm 
in the sun, the scattered juniper bushes 
stood prickly and dark as of old, and un- 
seen behind its screen of leafage the brook 
near by babbled pleasantly as of old over 
its little falls and shoals. But where had 
been the round, dark door of his home was 
now a gaping gash of raw red earth. The 
den had been dug out to its very bottom. 
Being something of a philosopher in his 
young way, and quite untroubled by senti- 
ment, Red Fox resumed possession of the 
bank. For the present he made his lair 
under the bush on top of the bank, where 
his father had been wont to sleep. He 
knew the bank was a good place for a fox 
to inhabit, being warm, dry, secluded, and 
easy to dig. Well under the shelter of 
another juniper, at the extreme lower end 
of the bank and quite out of sight of the 
old den, he started another burrow to serve 
him for winter quarters. 

Engrossed in the pursuit of experience 
and provender, Red Fox had no time for 
loneliness. Every hour of the day or night 
that he could spare from sleep was full of 
interest for him. The summer had been a 
benignant one, favorable to all the wild 
kindreds, and now the red and saffron 
autumn woods were swarming with furtive 
life. With a flicker of white fluffy tails, 


like diminutive powder-puffs, the brown 
rabbits were bounding through the under- 
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brush on all sides. The dainty wood-mice, 
delicate-footed as shadows, darted and 
squeaked among the brown tree roots, 
while in every grassy glade or patch of 
browning meadow the field-mice and the 
savage little shrews went scurrying in 
throngs. The whirring coveys of the par- 
tridge went volleying down the aisles of 
golden’ birch, their strong brown wings 
making a cheerful but sometimes startling 
noise; and the somber tops of the fir groves 
along the edges of the lower fields were loud 
with crows. In this populous world Red 
Fox found hunting so easy that he had 
time for more investigating and gathering 
experience. 

At this time his curiosity was particular- 
ly excited by men and their ways; and he 
spent a great deal of his time around the 
skirts of the farmsteads, watching and 
considering. But certain precautions his 
Sagacious young brain never forgot. No 
trail of his led between the valley fields and 
his burrow on the hillside. Before descend- 
ing toward the lowlands he would always 
climb the hill, cross a spur of the ridge, and 
traverse a wide, stony gulch where his trail 
was quickly and irretrievably lost. De- 
scending from the other side of this gulch, 
his track seemed always as if it came over 
from the other valley, below Ringwaak. 
Moreover, when he reached the farms he 
resolutely ignored ducks, turkeys, chickens 
—and indeed, in the extremity of his wis- 
dom, the very rats and mice which fre- 
quented yard and rick. How was he to 
know that the rats which enjoyed the hospi- 
tality of man’s fodder stack were less dear 
to him than the chickens who sheltered in 
his shed? He had no intention of drawing 
down upon his inexperienced head the ven- 
geance of a being whose powers he had not 
yet learned to define. Nevertheless, when 
he found beneath a tree at the back of an 
orchard a lot of plump, worm-bitten plums, 
he had no hesitation in feasting upon the 
juicy sweets; for the idea that man might 
be interested in any such inanimate objects 
had not yet penetrated his wits. 

Another precaution which this young in- 
vestigator of man and manners very care- 
fully observed was to keep aloof from the 
farm of the yellow half-breed hound. 
That was the chief point of danger. The 
big black-and-white mongrel, whose scent 
was not keen, he did not so very much 
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dread. But when he saw the two dogs 
playing together, then he knew that the 
most likely thing in the world was a hunt- 
ing expedition of some kind; and he would 
make all haste to seek a less precarious 
neighborhood. Toward dogs in general he 
had no very pronounced aversion, such as 
his cousin the wolf entertained; but these 
two dogs in particular he feared and hated. 
Whenever, gazing down from one of his 
numerous look-outs or watch-towers, he 
saw the two excitedly nosing over one of 
his old, stale trails—which straggled all 
about the valley—his thin, dark muzzle 
would wrinkle in vindictive scorn. In his 
tenacious memory a grudge was growing 
which might some day, if occasion offered, 
exact sharp payment. 

Among the animals asscciated in the 
young fox’s mind with man there was only 
one of which he stood in awe. As he was 
stealing along, one day, in the shadow of 
a garden fence, he heard just above him 
a sharp, malevolent, spitting sound, verg- 
ing instantly into a most vindictive growl. 
Very much startled he jumped backward 
and looked up. There on top of the fence 
crouched a small, grayish, dark-striped 
animal, with a round face, round, greenish, 
glaring eyes, long tail fluffed out and high- 
arched back. At the sound of that bitter 
voice, the glare of those furious eyes, Red 
Fox’s memory went back to the dreadful 
day when the lynx had pounced at him 
from the thicket. This spitting, threaten- 
ing creature on the fence was, of course, 
nothing like the lynx in size; and Red Fox 
felt sure that he was much more than a 
match for it in fair fight. He had no wish 
to try conclusions with it, however. For 
some seconds he stood eyeing it nervously. 
Then the cat, divining his apprehensions, 
advanced slowly along the top of the fence, 
spitting explosively and uttering the most 
malignant yowls. Red Fox stood his 
ground till the hideous apparition was with- 
in five or six feet of him. Then he turned 
and fled ignominiously; and the cat, the 
instant he was gone, scurried wildly for the 
house as if a pack of fiends were after her. 

Among the man creatures whom Red 
Fox amused himself by watching at this 
period there were two who made a peculiar 
impression upon him, two whom he par- 
ticularly differentiated from all the rest. 
One of these was the young farmer-hunter, 
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Jabe Smith, who owned the black-and- 
white mongrel—he whose stray shot had 
caused the death of Red Fox’s father. This 
fact, of course, Red Fox did not know—nor, 
indeed, one must confess, would he have 
greatly considered it had he known. Never- 
theless in some subtle way the young fox 
came to apprehend that this Jabe Smith 
was, among all the man creatures of the 
settlement, particularly dangerous and 
implacable—a man to be assiduously stud- 
ied in order to be assiduously avoided. 
It was from Jabe Smith that the furry 
young investigator got his first idea of a 
gun. He saw the man come out of the 
house with a long black stick in his hands, 
and point it at a flock of ducks just winging 
overhead. He saw red flame and_ blue- 
white smoke belch from the end of the black 
stick. He heard an appalling burst of 
thunder which flapped and roared among 
the hills. And he saw one of the ducks 
turn over in its flight and plunge headlong 
down to earth. Yes, of a certainty this 
man was very dangerous. And when, a 
few evenings later, as the last color was 
fading out of the chill autumn sky, he saw 
the man light a fire of chips down in the 
farmyard, to boil potatoes for the pigs, his 
dread and wonder grew tenfold. These 
red and yellow tongues that leaped so ven- 
omously around the black pot—terrible 
creatures called forth out of the chips at 
the touch of the man’s hand—were mani- 
festly akin to the red thing which had 
jumped from the end of the stick and killed 
the voyaging duck. Even when away 
over in the other valley hunting, or when 
curled up safely under his juniper bush on 
the bank, Red Fox was troubled with ap- 
prehensions about the man of the fire. He 
never felt himself quite secure except when 
he had the evidence of his own eyes as 
to what the mysterious being was up to. 

The one other human creature whom 
Red Fox honored with his interest was the 
Boy. The Boy lived on one of the far- 
ther farms, one of the largest and most 
prosperous, one equipped with all that a 
backwoods farm should have except, as it 
chanced, a dog. The Boy had once had a 
dog, _a wise bull terrier, to which he was 
so much attached that when it died its 
place was kept sacredly vacant. He was 


a sturdy, gravely cheerful lad, the Boy, liv- 
ing much by himself, playing by himself, 
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devoted to swimming, canoeing, skating, 
riding, and all such strenuous outdoor 
work of the muscles, yet studious, no less 
of books than of the fascinating wilderness 
life about him. But of all his occupations 
woodcraft was that which most engrossed 
his interest. In the woods he moved as 
noiselessly as the wild kindreds themselves, 
saw as keenly, heard as alertly, as they. 
And because he was quiet, and did not care 
to kill—and because his boyish blue eyes 
were steady, many of the wild kihdreds 
‘ came to regard him with a curious lack of 
aversion. It was not that the most ami- 
able of them cared a rap for him, or for 
any human being; but ceasing to greatly 
fear him they became indifferent. He 
was able, therefore, to observe many inter- 
esting details of life, in that silent, popu- 
lous, secretive wilderness which to humanity 
in general seems a solitude. 

To Red Fox the Boy became an object 
of interest only second to Jabe Smith. But 
in this case fear and antagonism were al- 
most absent. He watched the Boy from 
sheer curiosity, almost as the Boy might 
have watched him if given the same sort of 
chance. It puzzled Red Fox to see the 
Boy go so soundlessly through the woods, 
watching, listening, expectant, like one of 
the wild folk. And in an effort to solve the 
puzzle he was given to following warily in 
the Boy’s trail—but so warily that his pres- 
ence was never guessed. 

For weeks Red Fox kept studying the 
Boy in this way, whenever he had a chance; 
but it was some time before the Boy got a 
chance to study Red Fox. Then it came 
about in a strange fashion. One afternoon, 
some time after Red Fox had discovered 
and enjoyed the fallen plums in the orchard, 
he came upon a wild grape-vine on the edge 
of the valley, loaded with ripe fruit. Grape- 
vines were a rare growth in the Ringwaak 
region; but this one, growing in a sheltered 
and fertile nook, was a luxuriant specimen 
of its kind. It had draped itself in serpen- 
tine tangles over a couple of dying trees; 
and the clusters of its fruit were of a most 
alluring purple. 

Red Fox looked on this unknown fruit 
and felt sure that it was good. He remem- 
bered the plums, and his lips watered. One 
small bunch, swinging low down on a va- 
grant shoot of vine, he sampled. It was 
all that he had fancied it might be. But 
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the rest of the bursting, purple clusters 
hung out of reach. Leap as he might, 
straight up in the air, with tense muscles 
and eagerly snapping jaws, he could reach 
not a single grape. Around and around 
the masses of vine he circled, looking for 
a point of attack. Then he attempted 
climbing, but in vain. His efforts in this 
direction were as futile as his jumping; and 
the grapes remained inviolate. 

Red Fox was resourceful and persistent ; 
but there are occasions when resourceful- 
ness and persistence prove a snare. He 
sat down on his haunches and carefully 
thought out the situation. At one place 
he had found that, owing to the twists of 
the great vine around its supporting tree, 
he could scale the trunk for a distance of 
five or six feet. This seemed useless, how- 
ever, as there were no grapes within reach 
at that point; but he observed at length 
a spot that he might jump to after climbing 
as high as he could—a spot where a tangle 
of vines might afford him foothold, and 
where the luscious bunches would hang all 
about his head. He lost no more time in 
considering, but climbed, poised himself 
carefully, gathered his muscles, and sprang 
out into the air. 

The feat was well calculated and exactly 
accomplished, and Red Fox alighted safely 
among the grapes. But what he had not 
allowed for, or even guessed at, was the 
yielding elasticity of the vines. They gave 
way in all directions, quite eccentrically 
and inconsistently. For several seconds he 
made a frantic struggle to keep up, clutch- 
ing with paws and jaws. Then, squirm- 
ing and baffled, he fell through. 

Unhappily for him, however, he did not 
fall through completely. The tangle of 
stems that would not sustain him seemed 
equally resolved not to let him go. An ob- 
stinate twist of vine hooked itself about 
one hind leg, above the joint, and held him 
fast, swinging head downward. 

The luckless adventurer writhed up 
against himself, striving to loosen that re- 
lentless clutch with his teeth. But the 
facile yielding of the vines gave him no 
purchase, and every struggle he made but 
drew the snare the tighter. When he real- 
ized his predicament he became panic- 
stricken, and fell to a violent kicking and 
struggling and swinging which made loud 
disturbance in the leafage. This he kept 
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up for several minutes, till at last, utterly 
exhausted, he hung motionless, swaying in 
the brown-green shadow, his tongue out 
piteously and his eyes half shut. 

Just at this moment by chance arrived 
the Boy. His quick ear had caught from 
a distance the unwonted thrashing of leaf- 
age, at a time when all the air was still. 
Drawing near very stealthily, in order to 
miss nothing of what there might be to be 
seen, he came up just as the captive seemed 
to be dying. 

One fresh struggle of fright convulsed 
the young fox’s limbs; then, realizing that 
the situation was hopeless, he relaxed to 
apparent lifelessness, his eyes closed to a 
narrow, deathlike slit. 

The Boy, with instant commiseration, 
sprang forward and loosed the coil, grieving 
that he had not come in time to save the 
handsome creature’s life. He had a rather 
special interest in foxes, admiring their 
cleverness and self-possession. Now, his 
gray eyes full of pity, he held up the limp 
form in his arms, smoothing the brilliant, 
vivid, luxuriant fur. He had never before 
had a chance to examine a fox so rich in 
color. 

Finally, deciding that he could now have 
a splendid fox-skin without any qualms 
of conscience, he turned his face home- 
ward, flinging the body carelessly over his 
shoulder by the hind iegs. 

At this moment, however, just as he was 
leaving, there flashed across his mind’s eye 
a vision of the great purple grape-clusters, 
which he had seen when quite too much 
preoccupied to notice them. Could he 
leave those ripe grapes behind him? No 
indeed! 

He turned back again eagerly, flung the 
dead fox down, and fell to feasting till 
mouth and fingers were purple. His ap- 
petite satisfied, satiated indeed, he then 
filled his hat and at last, with a sigh of con- 
tent, faced about to pick up the dead fox. 
For a moment he stared in amazement, and 
rubbed his eyes. The fox he had flung 
down so carelessly was the deadest-looking 
fox he had ever seen. But now, there was 
no fox there. Then, swiftly, because he 


understood the wild creatures, it flashed 
upon him how cunningly he had been fooled. 
With a quiet little chuckle of appreciation 
he went home, bearing no trophy but his 
hatful of wild grapes. 
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CHAPTER V 


MATING AND MASTERY 


Immeasurably elated by his success in 
outwitting the Boy, Red Fox now ran some 
risk of growing overbold and underrating 
the superiority of man. Fortunately for 
himself, however, he presently received a 
sharp lesson. He was stealthily trailing 
Jabe Smith one crisp morning, when the 
latter was out with his gun, looking for 
partridges. A whirr of unseen wings 
chancing to make Jabe turn sharply in his 
tracks, he caught sight of a bright red fox 
shrinking back into the underbrush. Jabe 
was a quick shot. He up with his gun and 
fired instantly. His charge, however, was 
only in for partridges, and the shot was a 
long one. A few of the small leaden peMets 
struck Red Fox in the flank. They pene- 
trated no deeper than the skin; but the 
shock was daunting, and they stung most 
viciously. In his amazement and fright 
he sprang straight into the air. Then 
straightening himself out, belly to earth, 
he fled off in a red streak among the trunks 
of the young white birches. For days he 
was tormented with a smarting and itching 
in his side, which nothing could allay; and 
for weeks he kept well away from the haunts 
of men. 

About this time the young fox met with 
several surprises. One morning, emerging 
from under his juniper bush in the first pale 
rose of dawn, he found a curious, thin, 
sparkling incrustation on the dead leaves, 
and the brown grasses felt stiff and brittle 
under his tread. Much puzzled, he sniffed 
at the hoar frost, and tasted it, and found 
it had nothing to give tongue or nose but a 
sensation of cold. The air, too, had grown 
unwontedly cold, so that his thoughts re- 
verted to the burrow which he had been 
digging. Both the cold and the sparkling 
hoar frost fled away as the sun got high; 
but Red Fox set himself at once to work 
completing his burrow. Thereafter he oc- 
cupied it, and forgot all about the lair 
beneath the juniper bush. 

Shortly after this he made his first 
acquaintance with the miracle of the ice. 
One chilly morning in the half light, when 
the upper sky was just taking on the 
first rose-stains of dawn, he stopped to 
drink at a little pool. To his amazement 
his muzzle came in contact with some hard 
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but invisible substance intervening between 
his nose and the water. At first he backed 
off in wary suspicion, and glanced all about 
him to see if anything else had gone wrong 
in the world. Then he sniffed at the ice, 
and lapped it tentatively; and finally, 
growing bolder, thrust at it so hard with 
his nose that it broke. This seemed to 
solve the mystery to his satisfaction, so he 
slaked his thirst and went about his hunt- 
ing. Later in the day, however, happening 
to drink again at the same pool, he was 
surprised to find that the strange, hard, 
invisible, breakable substance had all gone. 
He hunted for it anxiously, and was utterly 
mystified until he found some remnants 
still unthawed; whereupon he was once 
more content, seeming to think the phe- 
nomenon quite adequately explained. 

This surprise over hoar frost and ice, 
however, was nothing to his troubled aston- 
ishment on the coming of the first snow. 
One morning, after a hard hunting expedi- 
tion which had occupied the first half of the 
night, he slept till after daylight. During 
his sleep the snow had come, covering the 
ground to the depth of about an inch. 
When he poked his nose out from the bur- 
row the flurry was about over, but here and 
there a light, belated flake still loitered 
down. 

At his first sight of a world from which 
all color had been suddenly wiped out, 
Red Fox started back—shrank back, in- 
deed, to the very bottom of his den. The 
universal and inexplicable whiteness ap- 
palled him. In a moment or two, however, 
curiosity restored his courage, and he re- 
turned to the door. But he would not 
venture forth. Cautiously thrusting his 
head out he stared in every direction. 
What was this white stuff covering every- 
thing but the naked hardwood branches? 
It looked to him like feathers. If so, there 
must have been great hunting. But no, 
his nose soon informed him it was not 
feathers. Presently he took up a little in 
his mouth, and was puzzled to find that it 
vanished almost instantly. At last he 
stepped out, to investigate the more fully. 
But to his disgust he found that he got his 
feet wet, as well ascold. He hated getting 
his feet wet, so he slipped back at once into 
the den and licked them dry. 

For an hour or more Red Fox sulked and 
marveled in his dry retreat. Then as the 
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air grew soft the snow dissolved away in 
patches, and he came out, stepping fastidi- 
ously. But all through the morning he was 
too much interested to do any hunting. 
Not till late afternoon did hunger make 
him forget this inexplicable thing that had 
so changed the face of his world, and driven 
him forth to the serious business of life. 
When, however, some ten days later, on the 
heels of an iron frost the snow came in 
earnest, he had completely adapted himself 
to it and treated storm and cold alike with 
supreme unconcern. 

In all this time Red Fox had had not a 
glimpse of his mother or sister, though 
their trails he had crossed from time to 
time, recognizing them unerringly by the 
scent. At these reminiscent trails he al- 
ways sniffed with a kind of pleasure, yet 
he felt no impulse to follow them up and 
renew old intimacies. Other foxes, stran- 
gers, he caught sight of in the distance 
once in a while; but his impulse, like that 
of his kind, was to avoid companionship, 
which is apt to be complication. Moreover, 
he had no wish to encourage trespassers 
upon what he now regarded as his own 
peculiar range. Young as he was he was 
nevertheless so vigorous and well grown 
as to pass readily for a fine yearling; and 
he was quite prepared to fight in defense 
of his preémptions. 

This freedom from interference could 
hardly be expected to last, however, with- 
out some price being exacted. Red Fox 
had a possession which many of the wild 
creatures coveted—to wit, a burrow that 
was secret, dry and warm. In his absences 
it had been explored by various stealthy 
wanderers—weasel, woodchuck, mink and 
black-snake—but they had all taken care 
to be well out of it before the owner's re- 
turn. One surly old woodchuck, a battle- 
scarred veteran of a courage to match his 
ill-temper, went so far as to establish him- 
self in the door of the burrow with the pur- 
pose of fighting for its possession. But 
Red Fox happened to be away on a long 
chase in the other valley; and after the old 
woodchuck had waited for a couple of hours 
in vain his valor waned. He remembered 
that there were other burrows, if not to 
be stolen then to be dug; and he remem- 
bered too that the issues of war are doubtful. 
He wandered down to the nearest turnip 
field, was caught in his pillaging by the big 
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black-and-white mongrel, and killed after 
a magnificent fight. And Red Fox never 
guessed what a stern struggle had been 
spared him. Strong and clever as he was 
he doubtless would have won; but he 
would have carried scars thereafter. 

One day when Red Fox came trotting 
contentedly home with a partridge in his 
jaws he found the fresh tracks of another 
fox leading ahead of him straight to the den. 
Sniffing at these he realized that the visitor 
was a Stranger; and instantly a vague 
antagonism lifted the hair along his back. 
To him any visit was intrusion at least, if 
not invasion. He hurried up to the juniper 
bush—and was met by the sight of the in- 
truder standing half way out of the entrance 
to the den, with ears back, teeth bare, im- 
pudent defiance in the gleam of his nar- 
rowed eyes. 

The heart of Red Fox swelled with a 
hitherto unknown passion, a mingling of 
injury and savage rage. Dropping the 
partridge he sprang silently upon the in- 
truder, who met him willingly enough just 
below the juniper bush. There was no 
sparring for position, but both grappled on 
the instant, each with a snap and a grip; 
and locked in a red furry ball they rolled 
about three yards down the bank. Here 
they brought up sharply against a stone, 
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Red Fox on top, and worrying fiercely at 
the side of his enemy’s neck. 

Jammed down against the stone, the 
trespasser was now getting much the worst 
of the battle. Blood, his own and his ad- 
versary’s, flowed into his eyes, half blind- 
ing him. Suddenly he decided that he had 
been in the wrong—and he made a swift 
repentance. With a vehement heave and 
wriggle he doubled himself up, emerged 
between Red Fox’s hind legs, and sprang 
away. Red Fox wheeled, eyed him for a 
second, then rushed for him again. The 
stranger did not pause to apologize or ex- 
plain, but bounded right over the nearest 
bush and made through the underbrush at 
a pace which showed his sincerity. Red 
Fox followed for perhaps a hundred yards, 
and then, greatly elated by his triumph, 
returned to the den to lick his hurts. 

It was less than a week after this en- 
counter when another strange fox ap- 
peared. Red Fox was just setting out for 
his afternoon hunt, when he saw the stran- 
ger halting irresolutely at the edge of a 
thicket some twenty yards below the den. 
His hair bristled up at once, and he ad- 
vanced, stepping delicately on his toes, sav- 
agely inhospitable and ripe for another 
fight. But there seemed to be no hostility 
in the stranger’s attitude. 


(To be continued) 
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THE CROSS-SADDLE 


FOR WOMEN 


By BELMONT PURDY 


HE advent of the woman who rides 
astride was the occasion for a good 
deal of unnecessary argument pro 

and con. There is no question as to wheth- 
er a woman shall ride astride of a horse or 
not; she does. Those who prefer thé side- 
saddle will continue to sit on the side of the 
horse; while those who like to ride as men 
do will sit their horses that way. 

Hunting men think that any other than 
the English saddle is ridiculous, and that 
the long stirrup of the cowboy and the 
short one of the Arab are grotesque. The 
cowboy and the Arab is each, probably, 
equally intolerant of any other seat or sad- 


dle than his own; yet all three are the best 


horsemen in the world, in their separate 
lines. 

The various arguments against the adop- 
tion of this cross-seat include: that it is 
against the laws of hygiene, that it creates 
comment, and that the costume necessary 
to enable a woman to ride astride is not in 
accordance with society's ideas of propriety 
in dress. 

So far as the question of health is con- 
cerned, there are more professional medical 
opinions registered against riding in the 
side-saddle than against the other way of 
riding, and by just as good authorities, 
with better arguments against it. Some 
physicians insist that no woman ought ever 
to ride, skate, bicycle, or take any vio- 
lent exercise. This is ridiculous, although 
some women have, no doubt, injured them- 
selves by riding or taking violent exercise 
inadvisedly or immoderately. 

There is always the disposition in a well- 
bred woman to avoid anything which is 
sure to attract attention or create com- 
ment; therefore that is the strongest ar- 
gument against this way of riding. But 
while many right-thinking women would 
refrain from parading the Avenue, or ap- 
pearing in the horse-show ring, they would 
see no objection to riding that way in the 
country or on the bridle-path of the Park. 
In fact, the dress for the cross-saddle can be 
so fashioned that the casual observer could 
not tell at a glance that the rider was not 
on a side-saddle. 


In the later sixties and early seventies, 
all women, and most men, who rode on 
horseback were made conspicuous by doing 
so, and created comment which was at 
times very unfavorable; and at that time 
it was not uncommon to go to the Park by 
way of the unpaved Madison Avenue in 
order to avoid being seen on Fifth Avenue, 
the thoroughfare. Nevertheless, the young 
women of our most conservative families 
rode without injury to their reputations or 
characters. 

As for the propriety of the act and the 
dress, that depends on the surroundings, 
the times and the education of the individ- 
ual, and the set she moves and rides in. 

Only a few years ago bathing dresses were 
made of stiff material which would not 
cling to the figure when wet, and the lower 
garment was ample and gathered around 
the ankle. At that time a woman who ap- 
peared at Newport, Long Branch, or any 
seaside resort, in a modern bathing cos- 
tume would have been cut by Mrs. Grundy 
and her set forever afterward. 

. The first woman who rode the bicycle 
went through precisely what the woman 
who rides astride is experiencing now; yet 
our most respectable matrons took it up, 
and allowed their daughters to do likewise, 
in spite of the generally expressed objec- 
tions, including those on health and pro- 
priety. ; 

In its favor, it may be claimed for the 
cross-seats that the position is a more com- 
fortable ore for both horse and rider; the 
dress is zlsc more comfortable and safer 
and may be arranged to appear the same, 
and that the saddle is infinitely safer for a 
woman to ride on. The position permits a 
woman to ride farther with less fatigue 
than she could on the side-saddle, to con- 
trol and cling to her horse better, to get 
away from the animal more easily in case 
of a fall, and to do many things, such as to 
shoot from the saddle, play polo, etc., much 
better by reason of her position in the 
saddle. 

The danger of the skirt catching on the 
pommels, the necessity of sitting always too 
far back on a horse, the unavoidable extra 
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pressure on the left side of the animal, the 
certainty of the saddle turning if the girths 
become slack, and the probable injury 
which the high pommels, or horns, would 
cause to the rider should she be rolled on, 
are all avoided by relinquishing the side- 
saddle for the man’s. 

In England and in France the women 
who have adopted this style of riding wear 
loose bloomers, of the same material as the 
coat, cut full and plaited, and reaching half 
way between the knee and the ankle, with 
leather leggings over shoes. The French- 
woman sometimes goes in for quite a mil- 
itary looking costume, with the waist or 
coat trimmed with gold braid. 

The English dress, of bloomers and coat, 
or Norfolk jacket, is often worn in the 
United States, but the best dress is a long 
Newmarket coat over regular, well-fitting 
breeches and boots, the breeches made 
close-fitting below the knee so as not to 
wrinkle and gall the knee where it grips 
the saddle, and roomy above. The coat is 
made long enough to come to the top of the 
boot so that mounted or walking very little 
more of the boot is visible than there would 
be from under a habit. 

The women who live in the West, or in 
those parts of the East in which the country 
is rough, roads bad, and shooting and other 
sports are done on horseback, were the 
first to take up the cross-seat; because they 
are the least affected by the objection as to 
its causing comment, and the first to have 
its advantages made apparent to them by 
their surroundings and sports. Later it 
was introduced among those who ride to 
hounds. 

Up to this time, only the small local 
horse-shows have permitted that style of 
riding in the ring, but they have made 
no special classes for it. The important 
shows in the large cities have frowned upon 
the innovation, just as they discouraged 
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the pacing roadster until its popularity 
forced them to recognize it. The reason 
for this antagonism to the seat astride at 
the horse-show is the strong riding-school 
element which goes to make up these shows, 
and the riding-school is always the last 
place where an innovation of any kind 
finds favor. 

This seat on the horse, for women, is not 
without precedent; in.fact, the modern 
side-saddle, as we see it, is not an old-estab- 
lished one, but a comparatively new inven- 
tion. Our grandmothers did not know the 
third horn, or leaping-head, without which 
the side-saddle offers a very insecure seat. 

The Greek Amazons and the German 
Valkyres rode astride, and even in modern 
times the women of the East ride that way, 
even on donkeys. Why the poor woman 
who occupied the position of “‘lady-of-the- 
castle” in the Middle Ages rode sideways 
was because the horse was the exclusive 
privilege of the knight, her husband, and 
she was allowed to ride only when she ac- 
companied him on a visit. On such occa- 
sions, she sat sideways behind her husband, 
holding on by his belt. 

From this fashion came a saddle, espe- 
cially for the lady of the castle, with a knob 
in front to hold on by, and a board for 
her feet, to keep them from going to sleep. 

Catherine de Medici rode astride, but the 
women of England and France continued 
to go at a walk on one side of their palfreys, 
which were led by a groom on foot. The 
foot board existed up to the time of the 
French Revolution, but women were en- 
abled to go at a faster gait than a walk by 
being strapped to their saddles, as well as 
having the fork, or pommels, so that they 
could sit with the right leg in front of them. 
The third horn, which alone enabled wom- 
en to ride at any pace or gait of the horse, 
and to ride across country, was invented 
by a Frenchman, Pillier, as late as 1830. 
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By J. DELLINGER BARNEY 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


UR way led through the crooked, 

narrow back streets of Chamonix; 

a little brook flowed along beside 
the road, its icy waters turbid with glacial 
silt. The chalets and barns, at first closely 
huddled together, gradually became more 
widely separated. Through the open doors 
we could see the women at their simple 
household duties; on the road we met men 
stolidly plodding along to their work in the 
fields. Gradually the signs of civilization 
disappeared, the homely noises of the vil- 
lage died away, and the path turned ab- 
ruptly up the mountain side. 

The slope became steeper and steeper, 
and we struggled upward with a crunching 
of hobnails over the broken rocks. The 
sun had risen over the mountains, but had 
not yet discovered the cool, fragrant shade 
which surrounded us. Now and then com- 
ing to an opening in the trees we paused for 
a moment to gaze on the distant peaks, 
each with its frosted white mantle broken 
in places by black upthrusting crags; down 
below lay the valley, well tilled and peace- 
ful. The bells of cows and goats, tinkling 
faintly, made the air sweet with their music. 


We climbed and climbed till above us 
suddenly appeared a little hut, the Pierre- 
Pointue, our first stopping place. The pro- 
prietor bustled about, bowing and scraping, 
in his efforts to appease that mighty hunger 
with which the crisp air and steep climb 
had endowed us. 

We sat in the sun on the little bench be- 
fore the door of the chalet, wrapt as in a 
dream by the beauty and grandeur and 
infinite peace of it all. The foreground be- 
low us was an impenetrable mass of richly 
green trees, ‘through which we had made 
our steep ascent; farther down lay the 
narrow fertile valley, with the chalets of 
Chamonix dozing lazily in the noonday sun. 
Beyond this was a chain of smaller moun- 
tains, of which the Flégére seemed the most 
beautiful. To our left lay the Glacier des 
Bossons, rugged and white, creeping ever 
onward with imperceptible movement. 

* * * # * 

“Eb bien, messieurs, 11 faut que nous par- 
tirons pour les Grands Mulets!”’ 

Thus our chief guide interrupted the 
revery. 

The path, such as it was, led along the 
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mountain-side over steep crags, loose rocks 
and patches of melting snow. The bare, 
rocky slope fell away precipitously on our 
right. Above us the crest towered with a 
mighty uncertainty. Now and then our 
stumbling feet dislodged a loose stone; 
away it bounded down the steep, gathering 
speed as it went, starting other stones to 
similar action, thundering from crag to 
crag, till with a rattle and clatter the ava- 
lanche leaped from sight and hearing over 
the cliff. Little streams from the melting 
glacier gurgled and splashed across our path 
at frequent intervals. Save for this sound, 
and that of our scratching progress, the 
silence was deep, unfathomable, able to 
swallow any noise. 


As we approached the edge of the glacier 


the wind bore to us its cold, damp perfume; 
with it came a faint mist, scarcely per- 
ceptible, yet enough to bring forth a grunt 
of dissatisfaction from the guides. The 
sun, burning hotly in an unclouded sky, 
now lost some of its heat. Fleecy wisps of 
cloud floated past, ever increasing in size 
and number, till finally they obscured the 
sun and we found ourselves enveloped in a 
cloud so dense that we could see only a few 
hundred feet around us. Through this the 
glacier; now near at hand, loomed up in 
all its dull white purity, the jagged blocks 
of ice and snow assuming fantastic, even 
ghostly, shapes. 

Arriving at the edge of the glacier, we 
buckled on our gaiters, drew on our mittens 
and tied the rope about our waists, leaving 
some fifteen feet between each two persons. 
Then we advanced in Indian file, the chief 
guide leading and the porters bringing up 
the rear, we two being so placed that there 
was a guide in front and another behind 
each of us. Crevasses were numerous, 
some easily stepped over, others wide, but 
bridged by a rough plank placed there by 
previous climbers. The colors in the cre- 
vasses were exquisite. Below the soft, 
snowy surface their walls were of hard, 
crystalline ice, the irregularities catching 
the faint light of day and bringing out all 
the colors of the opal. As we looked down 
and down into those depths, the rainbow 
colors were gradually replaced by a cold, 
deep blue. We lay down with our heads 
over the edge of one of these crevasses 
while the guide threw in a rock. Down, 
down it went, ricochetting from side to side, 
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waking up hollow and sleeping echoes, the 
thunder of its progress growing fainter and 
fainter, till finally it died away; either it 
had reached bottom, or the walls were too 
close to let it pass farther. 

The afternoon was fast waning, and the 
fog had become a fine, drenching drizzle, 
while the damp cold penetrated bitterly. 
The last and widest crevasse was far too 
wide to jump, and no plank bridge offered 
aid. A natural bridge of snow, three or four 
feet wide and perhaps two feet thick, must 
serve us, and over this went our leader. 
Slowly, and on his hands and knees, he 
crawled, prodding the snow with his axe 
to see if it were sound. Breathlessly we 
watched his progress. At length he stood 
on the other brink, and with the rope held 
ready, watched the rest of us creep over in 
safety. 

We struggled and crept and chopped and 
panted our way up over the ice and snow. 
Finally we reached the Grands Mulets, at 
four o'clock in the afternoon, and stopped 
for the night. The dense fog and drizzle 
added to the increasing darkness; icy winds 
blew down on us from the mountain as we 
stamped into the little hut, tired and cold 
and hungry. Here we found a small but 
comfortable dining-room; across the hall 
two bedrooms, each with all the furnishings 
of a hotel chamber; -and behind these a 
warm, spacious kitchen. The two women 
who dispense the hospitality of this lonely 
hostelry gave us a smiling welcome, and 
in labored English uttered exclamations of 
surprise and gladness at our unexpected 
arrival. 

Supper over, we sat around the kitchen 
stove, smoking our pipes and comparing 
impressions. Soon there was a crunching 
of snow, a scratching of hobnails on the 
rocks, the ever-welcome sound of spoken 
English, and a- party of five young Ameri- 
cans with their guides came stamping in, 
their cheeks aglow and their eyes sparkling 
with satisfaction. They had just come 
down from the summit, and were going 
back to Chamonix that night. Their stop 
was just long enough to collect a few ar- 
ticles of clothing and to get a bite of food. 
With a hasty good-by, and wishing us luck, 
they disappeared into the darkness, the 
vast silence gradually swallowing up the 
sound of their descending steps. 

It was now six o'clock, and our guides 














came trooping in from the mysterious 


gloom to tell us their plan. They were to 
wake us at midnight, and we were to start 
up the mountain-side by lantern light. 
This would enable us to get over the loose 
snow before the sun melted it into knee- 
deep softness. We crept into our chilly 
beds; almost immediately, it seemed, we 
heard our guides calling: 

“Eh bien, messieurs, il est minuit, et il 
faut que vous reveiller vous.” 

After a hasty breakfast we donned our 
gaiters, bound our destinies together with 
the rope, and set forth. The clouds had 
rolled by, and over our heads the sky 
spread its canopy of velvety black, pierced 
at every point by the glinting stars. In the 
rarefied atmosphere they seemed almost 
near enough to touch. Far, far below us 
the incandescents mapped out the streets 
cf Chamonix with tiny, gleaming dots. 

Bearing each a candle-lantern we found 
the path. Up, up we trudged, the dim 
light of the lanterns casting weird shadows 
over the gray whiteness of the snow, the 
deep silence broken only by the crunch of 
our laboring steps and the clatter of our 
iron-shod axe-handles. Vast depths cf 
cternal snow covered everything; here and 
there a black, jagged crag thrust its shad- 
owy bulk through the mystical whiteness. 

Slowly the velvety blackness of the sky 
changed into a delicate blue, the myriad 
stars lost their brilliancy and melted away, 
and the sun, rising behind the mountain in 
front of us, threw veils of shimmering gold 
over the rich greens and browns of the 
mountain-tops in the valley below. 

It was six o'clock, and the day promised 
to be ideal. The glare of the snow was 
blinding, and on a large plateau we stopped 
to put on our green goggles. The heat and 
violent exercise were by now engendering 
in us all a mighty thirst. This we tried to 
quench by taking long draughts of vn 
ordinaire, of which we had brought an 
ample supply. It was torture not to be 
able to melt a little snow in our cups and 
quaff the cooling water, but the guides pro- 
tested vehemently against this, saying it 
would bring on “ goitre” and all manner of 
ills. 

Continuing thus in our patient, toilsome 
plodding, we left the plateau and turned 
to the right. Before us rose another slope, 
steeper than any which we had yet ascend- 
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ed, and mounting to the top of this we 
found ourselves on a narrow ridge, tke so- 
called Cole du Dome. Dropping off abrupt- 
ly on the opposite side, it rose to the left in 
steep, smooth hardness. The wind had 
come up suddenly as we approached this 
ridge, and now blew directly across it. 
Particles of loose, gravelly snow were hurled 
by the fierce gusts into our faces, making 
them smart and sting. Pulling down our 
caps so that only our noses and cheeks were 
exposed, and with our eyes protected by the 
goggles, we dropped to our knees and began 
the ascent of the ridge. It was slow prog- 
ress. The leading guide cut step after 
step with his axe, and we, following, used 
these or cut fresh ones to suit our respective 
needs. 

The heat now gave way to a biting cold, 
penetrating our thick clothes and heavy 
mittens. Fiercer and fiercer blew the wind, 
swooping down in fitful gusts. Fingers and 
toes stiffened and grew numb, till finally 
it was almost impossible to grasp our axes 
and cling to the rough-hewn steps. But at 
the top of the ridge we saw a little hut— 
the Refuge Vallct—looming up as a welcome 
goal. Every now and then an unusually 
fierce gust of wind laden with the stinging 
snow would make an attempt to blow us 
off over the almost perpendicular declivity 
on our right. Asif by instinct we dropped 
flat on the ice, clutching desperately at 
whatever offered itself. 

Thus creeping slowly, pounding new life 
into freezing fingers and toes, and hugging 
close the icy slope, we reached the Refuge. 
It is but a mere hut of rough boards, some 
twenty feet square, built on a ledge of bare 
rock and anchored securely by loose stones 
heaped up around its sills. Only a few 
hundred feet above us we could see the goal 
we had been striving to reach all these 
hours—the little observatory at the sum- 
mit. Half frozen and greatly fatigued we 
entered the Refuge. Outside the wind 

jas increasing in fury. It howled loudly 
about our little shelter, making the rafters 
quake with its fierce onslaught. Dense 
clouds of snow beat against the sides of the 
hut, as if demanding entrance. 

With impassive faces the guides sat 
down to wait. Could we reach the sum- 
mit to-day? 

“ Peut-ttre,” 
shrugs. 


they said, with dubious 























THE WOMAN 


IN THE WOODS 


By RENA A. PHILLIPS 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY J. S. PHILLIPS 


P i SHE average woman knows so little 
about the woods that the woods 
do not appeal to her. One does 

not have to look far to see the reason for 

this, as the average girl is taught, among 
other things, that it is not good form and, 
in fact, that it is more or less “ tomboyish”’ 
to go into the woods. She is given to 
understand that the forest is for boys and 
not for girls except in cases where the Sun- 
day-school picnic goes to the woods bodily. 

This is a wrong view and an unhealthy 
one. There is no doubt in my mind that 
it would be better for the growing girls if 
they were encouraged to indulge more in 
out-door sports. | know for my own part 
that one only has to learn how to enjoy 
one’s self in order to create a longing for 
the wilderness. 

As far as my experience goes the loneliness 
of the woods is largely imaginary, and in 
reality Nature is never lonesome after one 
has learned her ways. 

The average summer campers who go out 
for a few weeks or days usually start wrong, 
and instead of resting and enjoying them- 
selves they succeed only in wearing them- 
selves out and so come home exceedingly 
tired, accusing the wilderness of being a 
lonesome place that is unkind to them; a 
place of bugs and stickers, of mysterious 
noises and crawling, snaky things. 

This, however, is not the fault of the 
wilderness, but a stateof affairs due entirely 
to ignorance on the part of the campers. 
How can they expect to know the out-of- 
doors in a week? To know it intimately 
one must study it for years, and even then 
one cannot learn it by only going in the sun- 
shiny weather. 

Each day and night, each variety of 
weather has its own particular charm, and 
one must see it all to get the good of it. 

Men who hunt and fish get along very 
well, and each one figures out his own par- 
ticular method; while with a woman it is 
different. Not one woman in fifty knows 
how to go about it to start right; conse- 
Copyrighted, 1904, by Rena A. Phillips. 


quently she is handicapped and apt to be 
discouraged in the beginning. 

The first trouble she will probably meet 
with is in the selection of suitable clothing 
that is comfortable and at the same time 
up to the requirements of common custom, 
which demands that a woman shall not 
make herself conspicuous. 

The manufacturers of out-door clothing 
have apparently overlooked the fact that 
women might possibly enjoy going into the 
wilderness as well as their husbands and 
brothers; therefore there is nothing prac- 
ticable on the market that is especially de- 
signed for women to wear in the woods. It 
becomes necessary, then, for each woman 
to be her own dressmaker and produce 
something that fits the requirements. 

I explained how to make a good, service- 
able outfit for women in a previous number 
of OuTING, and I recommended that gen- 
eral plan because | have found it extremely 
useful and comfortable by test of actual 
wear. 

Given such an outfit, a woman is as free 
to go and come in the wilderness as a man. 
This is the first item in learning to enjoy 
the wild places, because it takes away the 
worry that is occasioned by a costume that 
does not fit the requirements of the work in 
hand. 

Given personal comfort, the next impor- 
tant item to consider is proper food’ and 
its preparation together with comfortable 
shelter. The first involves a careful con- 
sideration of that which my husband is 
pleased to term the “grub list.” This 
must be selected with the idea of concen- 
trating as much palatable food into as little 
bulk and weight as it is possible to get it. 

The more expert one becomes in wilder- 
ness ways and resources the shorter his 
“grub list” becomes. The novice almost 
invariably carries along a great many use- 
less things and a disproportionate amount 
of the really useful items, when he first 
attempts to break into the out-door world. 

I cannot tell you how to make up your 
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“orub list” because it is a matter of personal 
taste, and the amount of each item taken 
depends on how long the trip is to last, 
whether you require much or little and also 
on the method of transportation. 

I can only say to you, select plain, whcle- 
some food that can be prepared within the 
limitations of the camp outfit, which is 
always necessarily more meager than that 
of the average kitchen. 

Experience is the best teacher to study 
under in this matter, as it is in others. 

Making camp comfortable and cooking 
over an out-door fire are matters more 
easily managed. 

In regard to cooking: bear in mind that 
the best results are always obtained over a 
small fire that has burned down to a bed 
of coals. Also remember that this fire 
should never be built against a tree or other 
obstacle, because if the wind does not have 
a free, unbroken chance to blow across 
your fire you will always have smoke in 
your eyes and a short temper. 

To prepare a fire for cooking purposes 
have the men about the camp cut two 
green logs about six or eight inches in thick- 
ness and have them ready to place in posi- 
tion when you are ready to begin cooking. 
Your fire should be built in an open space, 
and dry, hard wood should be used if it 
can be obtained. 

It should cover as much space as your 
hat, and then be allowed to burn down un- 
til it is only a bed of coals. When it is in 
this condition have the logs placed on each 
side of the fire about eight or ten inches 
apart, parallel to each other and pointing 
in the direction of the wind. This is done 
so that the wind can blow straight across 
the fire between the logs. 

Now have a little heap of small, dry 
sticks at hand so that you can feed your fire 
with two or three twigs at a time as you 
may require, to keep a steady heat. 

Such a fire will cook a meal for three or 
four people quickly, and if you are careful 
to keep to the side so that the wind blows 
crosswise in front of you, you will not be at 
all troubled with smoke. 

Remember that you are using tin or thin 
sheet-iron vessels to cook in and that they 
are placed directly on the fire, therefore the 
contents will burn quickly if much blaze is 
used. The bed of coals produces a steady 


heat, and it is just as easy tocook over a bed 
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of coals as it is to cook on a stove; the only 
difference is that you must get used to the 
out-door cooking. 

This is a matter, however, that can be 
learned with a little practice, so if you burn 
up your first meal use a smaller fire and try 
again. 

The best way to do camp cooking is to 
let the men of your party do it for you. 

The making of a comfortable camp bed 
is not a very difficult matter, the great 
trouble being that it is usually considered 
finished at about the point where it is just 
begun. 

Green leaves and ‘“‘mountain feathers” 
are usually deceitful in appearance, so that 
what looks to be a good soft bed will de- 
velop low places and bumps of every size 
and shape when you try to sleep on it. 

There is just one way to make a comfort- 
able camp bed: have the men cut a couple 
of arm-loads of slender straight poles the 
size of your finger; lay these side by side 
very evenly on the ground to be covered by 
the bed. They should be laid about an 
inch apart and then another layer laid cross- 
wise on top of them in the same manner. 
You can have two or more layers; the more 
you use the better your bed will be, because 
these poles make your spring mattress. 

When this mattress is done see that 
leaves and very small twigs are evenly piled 
on top of it until they are three feet or 
more in depth. 

Over these spread an oiled muslin sheet 
and then spread your blankets on top of 
the sheet, which should be made long, like 
a double blanket, so that it can be pulled 
up over the blankets and used for your 
bedspread. 

This oiled muslin sheet is a very impor- 
tant part of youroutfit, because it keeps the 
dampness from coming up from the ground 
and it is also water proof and wind proof, 
and therefore warm when pulled up over 
the blankets. 

You can make it very easily by simply 
buying four yards of unbleached double- 
width sheeting, hemming it up as you 
would a sheet, and then having it oiled with 
linseed oil, which should be rubbed into the 
cloth by hand and not painted on with a 
brush. 

This is one of the most useful things in 
camp, and in case of stress it can be used 
over and under the bed as described above 
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without even putting up a tent over it; convenient rock and begins by throwing a 
though a tent should be used for comfort. handful of mud into the frying-pan. Then 

Cleaning camp dishes is one of the buga- _he dips up a little bit of water and with a 
boos of camp life, yet it is a very simple handful of moss proceeds to scour and rinse 
process. I turn this job over to my hus- alternately on every dirty dish until the 





A helping hand should not be despised. 


band, who takes the dirty, greasy frying- camp culinary furniture shines like a brand 
pans and other cooking utensils down to new pin. 

the creek, where there is plenty of moss I used to be skeptical about the cleanli- 
and sandy mud, and there, with his pipe ness of this process, but it will certainly 
a-light, he sits complacently down on a_ scour a frying-pan that has had grease 
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burned in it until it is as bright as new; so 
it is really better than soap and warm water, 
and my experience has been that men do 
not really object to dish-washing in camp 
provided they are asked to do it and then 
taught how. 

If a woman goes to the woods and follows 
these general directions she will enjoy her- 
self as well as any man and learn a good 
many new things every time she goes, until 
after a while she will begin to look forward 
to the spare time that she can spend in the 
wilderness. Then there will be consider- 
ably more pleasure in the anticipation and 
realization of a trip to the wilds than she 
can possibly get from putting in the same 
time in a humdrum social way. 

Staying at home is largely habit, and new 
habits are easily formed if one goes about 
it right. About all that one needs is some 
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one to point out the parting of the ways, 
and when one starts in on anything new 
there is usually enough novelty about it to 
furnish an excuse for going on. 

The beauty of the wilderness is found in 
its quiet peacefulness, its freedom from 
restraint and from the requirements of mod- 
ern social usages. 

There is a calm serenity, a strength and 
restful solidity about the wilderness, even 
in its most boisterous moods, that quiets 
tired nerves and builds up worn humanity 
as nothing else will. This is one of the 
strongest arguments why women should 
take to the woods, and every woman will 
gladly become a pilgrim after she finds out, 
as I have, what a godsend the wilderness 
can be to those who understand how to go 
back to first principles and live for a time 
the wholesome primitive life. 


“,. 





‘Spread your oiled muslin sheet first.”” 























CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 


ROF. CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, 
whose story, Red Fox, is now run- 
ning in OUTING, writes of things and places 
that he has loved from his youth up. The 
Canada woods have been his playground, 
he was born and bred on the edge of them, 
and the call of summer lures him from the 
city and the desk to the waters of Northern 
lakes and rivers with jaw-breaking Indian 
names, lures him back to the paddle and the 
camp-fire, the wood-smoke and the bed of 
boughs. The woods of his own province 


of New Brunswick are known to him as in- 
timately as the byways of his home place, 
Fredericton. 

The sport of which he is fondest is “‘shoot- 
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ing rapids,”’ and the most dangerous quick- 
water of those regions has been traveled by 


his canoe. One of his recent vacation trips 
covered a route of two hundred and fifty 
miles by water, and the accompanying pho- 
tograph was made in one of the camps of 
this pilgrimage. His two sons, both hardy 
woodsmen, were with him. They went by 
canoe from the mouth of the Touladi in 
Quebec, down Lake Temiscouta, through 
the Madawaska River to the St. John and 
thence down to Fredericton. 

When the party reached the Little Falls 
of the Madawaska, the dwellers on the shore 
warned them against trying to run these 
perilous rapids, which none but expert 
guides dared attempt. Professor Roberts 
was not to be daunted, and while half the 
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village gathered on the bridge near by, he 
shot his canoe into the stream, and boiled 
through the rapids, down the rock-strewn 
way, and came into quiet water without 
damage. > master another rapid is like 
hanging a new scalp to his girdle, and as a 
sportsman he numbers his “collection of 
rapids” as some men treasure the heads 
and horns of big game. 

During the years in which Mr. Roberts 
was a professor in the Kings College of 
Nova Scotia, he was a fiery and untamed 
football player of the college team. He 
won distinction not only as a member of the 
faculty on the team, but as one of the best 
players in the field. His son, Lloyd Rob- 
erts, who also has chosen a literary career, 
remembers with vivid detail his dismay 
and indignation as a youngster when he 
was wont to see his professional and dig- 
nified father tumbled on his head by the 
godless undergraduates in the heat of the 
charging scrimmage. 

Professor Roberts has conserved his 
prime physical fitness, even in the cramp- 
ing confines of New York life, and is an ath- 
lete of uncommon strength and skill. One 
of his “parlor tricks” finds few imitators, 
except among out-and-out “‘strong men.” 
Gripping the rung of a chair in his right 
fist, he can raise in air a heavy man sitting 
thereon, simply by the skill and strength of 
his arm. A German professor weighing 
two hundred pounds was not bulky enough 
to baffle the performer of this hardy feat. 

Professor Roberts knows the wild life 
of which he writes with such charming 
intimacy and sympathetic understanding. 
As a boy, his life was passed on a large 
glebe farm of New Brunswick, where the 
forest marched for miles back of his father’s 
house. He used to follow the trails and 
study at close range the lives of the birds 
and animals at his door, and was soon won 
away from the sport of killing things. The 
time came when these trips afield with a 
gun left remorse in their wake and he 
ceased to hunt to slay. His son Douglas, 
however, is an enthusiastic hunter, and shot 
two deer last winter, a notable feat for a 
lad of sixteen. 

It has been said that Professor Roberts 
writes his books and stories in lonely wood- 
land retreats where he can have the “at- 
mosphere” he seeks to breathe into his 
places and people. As a matter of fact, 
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his literary work is done at home and 
abroad, in cities or wherever time serves, 
and the pictures of his beloved land of the 
North are stored in his mind, ready for the 
artist’s transmutation. 


JOHN BOUCHER 
RAPIDS PILOT 


WITHOUT John Boucher, Sault Ste. 
Marie has lost half its charm. Few 
characters anywhere were as widely known 
or as universally respected, and his friends 
were scattered from the rising to the set- 
ting sun. 

Boucher was known to the tourists as 
the most famous of rapids pilots. *Twas 
he who first introduced, more than fifty 
years ago, the ride of danger as a source 
of amusement. For many years “Shoot- 
ing the rapids” in the Indian canoes has 
been a sport no tourist has missed. Every 
steamer stops in the locks long enough to 
allow for it. 

With the years, as the crowds increased, 
many Indians were required to accommo- 
date them. A dozen or more canoes were 
filled and re-filled and no time lost. But 
it was each tourist’s ambition to shoot the 
rapids with John Boucher himself. There 
was a Sort of distinction in this. Had his 
special canoe been a hundred times its size 
it would not have been large enough. 

With an Indian in the stern he poled his 
light bark to the head of the falls. All in 
a second the paddles were lifted. The 
angry current caught it, wheeled it about, 
took it like lightning down the mad rush- 
ing river that leaped and shrieked in its 
wild death dance, struggling to dash the 
canoe against the ragged rocks hiding in the 
fleecy foam. 

Many lives have been lost in the rapids 
—in fact, it is said a white man cannot run 
the rapids—but never a life was lost with 
John Boucher as guide. 

He loved this danger: ‘Standing in the 
bow, his hair floating in the wind, his face 
wet with spray, he fixed his keen eye on the 
shifting trail through the foam. 

From the head of the falls to their foot 
is three-quarters of a mile. In three min- 


utes he was conqueror in the battle of rock 
and wave. His whoop and laugh said “All 
is well” to those huddléd under the rubber 
apron as the seething current shot the 
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‘The famous rapids guide, John Boucher. 
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canoe from the 
deafening thunder 
into the most 
peaceful calm. 

It is a ride of 
death, but who 
feared death with 
John Boucher as 
guide! Long before 
he died he would 
have turned his 
paddle over to a 
younger Indian, 
but the tourists 
would not have it. 
Hisname and fame 
had reached them 
long before they 
ever came to the 
Sault—every sou- 
venir of the place 
bore his likeness, 
every canoe on the 
river had his name on its bow. He was 
the most prominent figure by far in all the 
country round—and so until he died in 
his bed his boat was full from sunrise to 
sunset all the summers long, a lifetime 
through. 

People, themselves grown old, returning in 
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Spencer Eddy of the American Embassy. 


after years to Sault 
Ste. Marie, found 
John Boucher 
young and laugh- 
ing as they had left 
him long ago. 

He was of me- 
dium height, with 
powerful shoulders 
and muscles of 
iron. He stooped 
slightly as he walk- 
ed. His step was 
quick and light, 
caught from the 
trail. He wore the 
dress of the white 
man, and formany 
years had worn 
a broad band of 
mourning around 
his slouch hat. 

He had masses 
of blue-black hair tumbling over his fore- 
head, skin of polished bronze and un- 
der his heavy brows great red-brown eyes 
smouldered like coals in classic features. 

When he spoke his fine countenance 
lighted up, his whole being swelled with 
emotion—swaying with many a graceful 
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Between periods at the Polo Club of St. Petersburg—the winning team. 
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gesture—clothing his story in all the flow- 
ery terms of the wilderness. 

John Boucher, like the Chief of the Sen- 
ecas, might have fitly proclaimed, “I am 
an orator,” for he was an orator born. He 
loved to tell of the early days of Bow-e-ting, 
now the world-famed Sault, when it was 
only an Indian fishing village; where the 
plumed and painted warriors danced by 
the camp-fires’ glow and smoked their pipes 
at the Chief’s lodge, which stood on the 
spot where the great power-house of the 
tribes now stands. 

He wove many a tale of the days of the 
fur companies when the bateaux of the 
French had command of the river, and he 
sang many a song he had learned from the 
voyageur. It was so interesting to listen 
to him tell of the days before the locks 
were built, when it took a month to drag 
a vessel one mile over the land, and when 
flour was fifty dollars a barrel at the Sault! 

“T remember,” he would often say, “the 
first time I ever tasted white bread. 1 was 
only achild. The officers’ children of Fort 
Brady came out one afternoon eating bread 
and butter. I grabbed it from them and 
ran and hid to eat it; afterward I used to 
hide behind the trees and wait for them; 
when | jumped out and scared them they 
would drop the bread and run away. How 
good it tasted to an Indian child,” smack- 
ing his lips at the recollection. 

John Boucher was one of the early mail 
carriers who trailed the snow coaster of 
that region with sledge dogs and snow 
shoes, and carried money in gold. For 
twenty years he was U. S. mail carrier be- 
tween Sault Ste. Marie and Saginaw. Until 
1860 he had not even the Mackinaw Trail 
as guide. Often he carried thousands of 
dollars for the fur companies, and. as trav- 
elers went from point to point with the 
mail carriers, and as these travelers were 
not always strictly honest, John had often 
to risk his life in defense of the mail. 

During the time that Frederic Baraga 
was compiling his dictionary of the Chip- 
pewa language, John Boucher was his in- 
terpreter and helper. He was a great 
favorite of the celebrated Bishop, and went 
by the name of “Star of the Soul.” 

In spite of the sentiment of old Tecum- 
seh Sherman, that “the only good Indian 
is a dead Indian,” he loved John Boucher. 
Every day the General spent at the Sault, 
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John was in constant attendance. As 
with Millard Fillmore and General Sheri- 
dan and many others, John went as guide 
in the woods and on the water with Sher- 
man, and when they walked through the 
streets of the town, the General showed his 
friendship by walking hours at a time with 
his arm round Boucher’s neck. 

John Boucher was a Chippewa half-breed, 
his mother the daughter of the noted chief 
Oga (Linto Pickerel), and his father a 
wealthy fur trader, direct descendant of the 
famous writer and explorer, Pierre Boucher. 
He was born on the rapids’ bank, their 
roar had been his lullaby, he had spent his 
life on their wild bosom, and he loved 
them. He was often heard to say toward 
the last, when he was too weak to go down 
to the shore, and used to sit, listen and 
look with tearful eyes: 

“T hope I shall die before they dam the 
rapids. John loves them free, and in my 
grave | want to be near where | can hear 
them singing always!” 

John married a Chippewa squaw and 
educated a large family of children. He 
was a devout Catholic. For fifty-three 
years not a mass was sung that his deep 
voice was absent from the choir. Never 
was he known to take his canoe out or to 
fish on Sunday, and he was one of ten thou- 
sand Indians who, when the winter set in, 
would go to the timbers and camp with the 
lumbermen until spring. 

When John Boucher died he was fol- 
lowed to his grave on the river bank by 
every citizen of prominence in the region 
of Sault Ste. Marie, and the Indians came 
two and three days’ journey to be present. 
With him passed away a landmark of the 
great Northwest. 

As a rapids’ pilot he was known to the 
largest numbers; as rapids’ pilot he will be 
most missed and best remembered. 


POLO AT ST. PETERSBURG 


PORT, as the Anglo-Saxon understands 
the word, is little known in. Russia. 
The poorer classes have no time for field 
games, and the aristocracy, apparently, 
does not care to make the effort. Horse- 
racing, viewed from luxurious grand stands, 
with English and American jockeys to do 
the work, or shooting parties where the 
game is driven in by beaters, seems to be 
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the only out-door diversions of the upper 
classes. 

Under these conditions, it can readily be 
seen that the St. Petersburg Polo Club 
must depend almost entirely on its foreign 
residents for its existence. The game was 
introduced into Russia by Prince Belizel- 
ski, and it is entirely through his efforts 
that it has been kept up. The field, club- 
house and stables are on his private 
grounds, situated on one of the islands of 
the Neva, about three miles from the city. 
He also maintains a large string of ponies, 
that are generously placed at the disposal 
of visiting polo men, or resident players 
who are not provided with mounts. 

The Prince became an enthusiast while 
at school and college in England, and in 
some ways is one of the most remarkable 
players in the world. Like almost all well- 
educated Russians, he is a splendid lin- 
guist, and it is not an uncommon thing for 
him, while acting as captain, to coach the 
other members of the team in two or three 
different languages. The coaching of a 
good swift game requires rapid thought, 
and, during an exciting scurry, to change 
from Russian to English, English to Ger- 
man, and German to French, according to 
the player to be advised, calls for a rapidity 
of brain action that few people possess. 

The principal active members of the club 
are drawn from the different foreign Em- 
bassies and Legations. Possibly the Amer- 
ican and English are the best represented, 
though Germany, France, Austria and Bel- 
gium all have players among their secre- 
taries and attachés. On account of the 
condition of the ground, through frost and 
bad weather, the playing season is very 
short. The field is rarely in proper condi- 
tion to be used, except from the latter part 
of June until the first part of August, or 
about six weeks in all. During that time 
there is regular polo three times a week, 
but almost every day the weather is fine 
some enthusiasts are out for a turn at the 
ball. 

Owing to the distance, games with out- 
side clubs are rare, but many matches are 
arranged among the members. The photo- 
graphs were taken on the day of one of the 
most interesting of these inter-club affairs: 
the Anglo-Saxons against the World. The 
Anglo-Saxons were victorious, and the 
picture shows the winning team before the 
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score-board, while the large figures back of 
them tell the story of a close and well-con- 
tested match. The defenders of this proud 
title were Mr. Spencer Eddy, first Secretary 
of the American Embassy, and Captain Ber- 
tine and Messrs. Bowmont and Spurling of 
the English Embassy. The World was rep- 
resented by two Russians, a German and 
an Austrian. Captain Mott, the American 
Military Attaché, acted as umpire. 

The pretty little club-house is a favorite 
resort, on regular polo days, of the diplo- 
matic set and smart Russian society, who 
drive out from the city for achat and cup 
of tea on the piazza, or under the brightly 
covered umbrellas about the grounds. 

The ponies used are mostly brought over 
from England. There are some home-bred 
ones, but they cannot compete on an equal 
footing with the well-trained imported 


ponies. 


EARL FITZWILLIAM AS A 
TREASURE SEEKER 


ARL FITZWILLIAM, Master of the 
Wentworth Hounds and of the Wicklow 
Harriers, a sportsman of no small repute 
in the world of horses, dogs, yachts and 
game preserves, flitted through New York 
last winter on a quest for buried treasure. 
He was not in need of the pieces-of-eight 
and doubloons in the old sea-chests alleged 
to be buried in the sands of Cocos Island 
off the Central American coast, but as a 
“‘sporty” venture of a hardy and hazard- 
ous kind, the mission mightily aftracted 
this young Briton. It was such a venture 
as seemed to clash with all workaday no- 
tions of this Twentieth Century age of prac- 
ticalities, and in the trail of Earl Fitzwil- 
liam followed gorgeous rumors of a map 
found by chance in possession of a wicked 
old sailor, arid all the traditional trappings 
that go with a romance of buried treasure. 
The truth was that this adventurous 
young Briton, seeking new out-door ex- 
citement, read the highly colored reports of 
a hoard buried on Cocos Key, such bewitch- 
ing fancies as have been floating round this 
speck of land for years and years. Many 
have sought it and failed. It may be there, 
for Panama lies close by, and who knows 
but that when that ancient stronghold was 
sacked by Morgan and his pirates, rich store 
of booty was hidden in a convenient spot. 
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And scores of buccaneers were hovering in 
those seas when there were no safe-deposit 
vaults at hand for storing bulky valu- 
ables. 

Some weeks after Earl Fitzwilliam sailed 
on his quest reports came back which made 
the romance artistically complete. An- 
other band of treasure-hunters, landing in 
this desolate spot, had come into conflict 
with the sporting Briton and his faithful 
sailors. They fought, not with cutlasses 
and flint-locks, but with repeating rifles 
and high explosives. The Earl was beaten 
off, when about to find the buried millions, 


r 





and, carrying his wounded to the boats, 
sailed away swearing vengeance and a 
speedy return. 

This tale came via Panama, where im- 
aginations are heated and volatile, and 
lacks complete confirmation. It is certain, 
however, that Earl Fitzwilliam led an ex- 
pedition after the Cocos treasure, and this 
much is worth noting as a sample of what 
hardy and stirring young men will do for 
diversion. He is of the breed which 
hunts big game, and climbs mountains and 
explores jungles for the reward of the fun 
there is in it. 


Photograph by Charles A. Slosson. 


Peter O’Connor, champion running broad jumper of 
the world—record, 24 ft. 11 3-4 in. 








STRANGE THINGS ABOUT ANIMALS 


THE ARISTOCRATIC ROBIN 


HEN that most gracefully built bird 

of all, the robin, runs across the 

lawn he is the poetry of motion, the quick, 
alert fellow of action. 

The robin is a great nuisance when the 
nest is undergoing repairs or has to be re- 
built, for he everlastingly bothers the lady 
robin while she goes about her fine art of 
nest-building. Does he ever assist in the 
good work? Not he. He will not soil 
his pretty bill with one bit of lint or moss, 
or anything necessary for the nest. After 
the little fellows are hatched he becomes 
a genuine old he-hen, and will hover the 
nest while the lady is away for worms for 
her young. He may once in a while forget 
his lordliness and bring a worm for this lady, 
but as for food for his offspring, the fuzzy 
little fellows would starve were they to 
depend upon papa robin for food. He sel- 
dom bothers about the little ones’ first 
flight attempts, and will sit perched hand- 
ily by while mamma tackles the delightful 
task. But let danger approach the young 
or the mate, and lo and behold! Mr. 
Robin becomes a genuine fighter, and will 
draw near to the jaws of death boldly and 
without hesitation. He is a great lover, 
a poor provider, a bad worker, a fine nurse 
—if not called upon to do more than hover 
the nest; but in the time of danger he is a 
success, a regular knight and a bold de- 
fender of his family. 


EVEN A DOG HATES CASTOR OIL 


DOSE of castor oil is as disagreeable 

to the ailing dog as to the ailing hu- 
man being. He kicks against it, and does 
right, when he is grabbed by the back of 
the neck, and with his jaws yanked apart 
with a towel awaits the nasty dose. This 
is poured down his neck—on the outside. 
It is usually followed by a few more doses, 
all of which go the same way—which is the 
wrong way. The jaws are in a vise, the 
dog is in torture, and he is ready to con- 
demn his very best friend for thus treating 
him shabbily. If they only were sensible 
enough to know how any dog, from the 
meanest cur to the bluest-blooded canine 
on earth was in the habit of taking 


his oil, it would be different. But they 
are all at sea on the subject, and poor 
doggie is about dead when a friend utters: 

“Hump! All chumps on dogs, I see. 
Pour the stuff over the poor fellow’s paws.” 

Lo, and behold! The wise few who 
thought they knew all about dogs and dog 
things learned something to their credit 
when they saw how carefully Towser licked 
his paws, cleaned them and thus took his 
oil without fuss and in the proper way. 


A LOYAL FOSTER MOTHER 


SMALL dachshund belonging to a 

farmer in New Brunswick, after disap- 
pearing for a number of days, was found to 
be nursing a litter of puppies beneath the 
barn. When the good people were trans- 
ferring the family from the cold October air 
to a box in the warm kitchen, they heard 
a strange little whimpering sound close by, 
and soon discovered another little brother 
shivering and forlorn in an adjoining buck- 
wheat field. As soon as they had arranged 
for the uninvited guests, the puppies were 
all put together in the box with the dachs- 
hund, when, to the surprise of every one, 
the mother snarled furiously and would not 
recognize the poor little waif of the buck- 
wheat field as ong of her own offspring. It 
was not surprising for, while the five first- 
found pups were plump and sturdy, the out- 
cast was thin and weak and not half the 
size of his brothers and sisters. However, 
his life was to be rescued if in any way pos- 
sible, so a nursing bottle was brought to 
light and a trial, that proved altogether 
unsatisfactory, was made. And then, as 
hope was growing dim, some one thought 
of the old black cat who had been a most 
loving and faithful mother to an astound- 
ing number of wee kittens and was even 
then purring in a basket to two small 
downy balls, and without warning a third 
member was added to the peaceful scene. 
The stranger was rough and clumsy and 
fearfully lacking in refinement and deli- 
cacy, perhaps unfit company. for her care- 
fully brought up little ones; but, in the 
greatness of the mother’s heart all minor 
grievances were shoved aside and the little 
outcast was welcomed to her heart. He 
had found a home at last. 
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THE VIEW-POINT 


By CASPAR WHITNEY 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE COMMER- 
CIALISM IN COLLEGE SPORT? 


In the June McClure’s was an article by 
H. B. Needham, which | recommend to 
every friend of college sport. Not because 
it rings a new note, for the theme on which 
it dwells is one some of us more deeply 
interested in the subject than the average 
have been sounding for many years; but 
for the reason that it marshals an array 
of facts bearing on commercialism in col- 
lege sport which is startling and, I hope, 
convincing to fathers and other indiffer- 
ent spectators. 

A great deal is being written first and 
last on the college athlete, on athletic com- 
mercialism, on professionalism; and al- 
ways one hears the same monotonous cry 
raised at the end of the discourse for ‘“‘rule 
revision.” 

During the nearly twenty years | have 
been studying and writing on these sub- 
jects the one thing I have emphasized over 
and over again is need of spirit rather 
than of rules. In all conscience there are 
rules enough. There always have been. 
Yet faculties and athletic committees and 
alumni legislators go on devoting them- 
selves to rule making rather than to spirit 
building. Always we find some university 
seeking rules to fit individuals—individ- 
ual transgressors, individual refinements of 
professionalism, individual! splitting of hairs 
for some boy who may be needed for the 
ball team. John W. Gates, the notorious, 
said no longer ago than last summer, in 
reply to the expostulations of a conscience- 
stricken confrere, “People don’t ask you 
how you got your money, but have you got 
it; it makes no difference how you get your 
money—get it!” and the spirit dominating 
college sport to-day is about the same in 
character. Perhaps our athletic commit- 


tee chairman is not so frank as Mr. Gates, 
but his energies are directed none the less 
determinedly toward a similar goal of 
achievement. 

From one end of the country to the 


other and at various times, I have been 
criticised for my unswerving condemna- 
tion of the growing tendency to employ 
professional coaches; and here again | say 
that in my judgment, based upon a score 
of years of close study of this subject, the 
professional coach has more to do with the 
present spirit in our universities of winning 
at any cost than any other single factor. 
There are many excellent men who are 
professionals. 1 make no criticism of them 
individually; I would not be interpreted as 
reflecting upon their honesty of purpose or 
their personal character. In the nature 
of things, in the common sense of things, 
the man who is employed to coach and 
make football teams, baseball teams, track 
teams, crews, what you will, is bound to 
be governed by the single thought of win- 
ning. It is his business; it is his reputa- 
tion; it is his life’s work, his success, his 
all in all to turn out teams that beat the 
combinations of a rival university. He 
must win in order to hold his job. 

You may talk of stringent rules and 
vigilant committees and zealous faculties 
until you are black in the face; but I know, 
and many of you, my readers who follow 
these things carefully, also know, that a 
coach, aided by the captain of the team 
and a few active alumni, can do and do 
just about as they please. Regularly as 
the football season comes around, presi- 
dents and gentlemen in high standing in 
the university world relieve themselves of 
certain pent-up feelings through the news- 
papers. Football is damned from kick off 
to touch down; charged with trickery; 
charged with the unmaking of character; 
charged with all the crimes on the calendar, 
from A to Z. So too, as the summer sea- 
son approaches, worthy professorial gentle- 
men of varying college affiliations inveigh 
in print against summer ball playing on 
hotel, resort and other semi-professional 
teams. I have no doubt all these gentle- 
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men are sincere—at the time of writing; 
but, when the football season draws near 
and the baseball season is at hand, and 
various individual illustrations of these 
practices that have been so vigorously de- 
nounced are brought to the attention of 
our worthy presidents and faculty mem- 
bers and athletic-committee chairmen—be- 
hold an instant scramble for a stretching 
of the rule to fit the particular case. Of 
course, it is “different” from any other case 
that ever happened, etc., etc., ad infinitum. 
The truth is that most of the talking, writ- 
ing gentlemen are not sincere. There is 
not a faculty at any university in this 
country that could not to-morrow abso- 
lutely stop the playing of undergraduates 
on professionalizing summer resort nines— 
if they really wanted to. So long as they 
can split rules and save their offending 
player, the offense or the principle it in- 
volves appears to be of comparatively 
slight interest to the valiant out-of-season 
reformers. In the abstract and on the 
platform they early believe that they 
honestly want to be ‘“‘good’”—until it af- 
fects some needed player on the team of 
their own university. 

And here we have the quintessence of the 
John W. Gates doctrine: it matters not 
what principles, what ethics of sport you 
trample on, so long as you turn out a win- 
ning baseball nine. The faculty relieves 
itself of responsibility by sonorous autum- 
nal lecturing; the athletic committee “‘gets 
from under” by maligning the alumni; but 
all are tarred with the same brush. And 
written at the bottom of the hearts of each 
is the John W. Gates legend. They lack the 
spirit of the sportsman, and don’t want to 
cultivate it so long as it means weaken- 
ing their team. Short-sighted policy! | 
would rather a group of men, every one an 
amateur, every one playing for the love of 
his alma mater, than all the tramp star 
athletes the country has produced, if | 
sought to give my university a permanent, 
notable place in the athletic world. 

It is not rules we need in college sport, 
but the spirit of sportsmanship and the 
courage to rise above the immediate desires 
of the athletic field. 

Fifteen years ago the condition of ama- 
teur boxing under A. A. U. auspices had 
become a disgrace and a. stench in the 
nostrils of all spert-loving amateurs. Spe- 
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cial committees were appointed, even de- 
tectives employed in an attempt to dis- 
cover just how the “amachoor” boxer got 
his “long green.” All of us that were at all 
informed knew the boxers were being given 
cash prizes. We knew that those esti- 
mable “amateur” athletic clubs—the New 
York A. C. and the old Manhattan A. C.— 
were giving men medals on the stage and 
exchanging these for cash down below 
Stairs; yet nobody ever could catch the 
“amachoors” with the “goods on,” as our 
recently prominent citizen, ‘Talking Bill” 
Devery would say. It was a most perplex- 
ing situation and was giving a great deal of 
anxiety to the small group of men who 
were earnestly striving to keep the game 
clean. One of those stalwart fighters for 
honesty in the sport was the late “Father 
Bill” Curtis, who finally became chair- 
man of a committee with absolute power 
to act according to his judgment. ‘Father 
Bill” cleaned up the dirty nest within the 
year; and by the very simple and the only 
process practicable in these vexing and 
intricate “‘amachoor”’ problems. Acting 
entirely on his judgment and on his impres- 
sions and his honest belief, he disqualified 
every man whom he thought to be un- 
worthy of classification as an amateur. Hic 
threw the burden of proof on the indi- 
vidual; and he drove the masquerading 
“amachoors” into the professional ranks 
where they belonged. 

What our colleges need is a “Father 
Bill” Curtis chairman, and precisely the 
process that he employed. It is literally 
impossible invariably, or even usually, to 
get absolute legal proof of an athlete’s in- 
fringement of amateur laws. | need not 
recite cases to demonstrate this; I have 
been reciting them at different times for 
the last fifteen years, and Mr. Needham, 
in his article, has collected a number that 
will do sufficiently well to illustrate my 
point. If President Eliot at Harvard, and 
President Woodrow Wilson at Princeton, 
and President Arthur Hadley at Yale 
would insist upon the appointment cf such 
a chairman, not a committee (for in a ccm- 
mittee there is always the chance to put 
the blame on the other fellow’s shoulders), 
but a single individual chairman to dis- 
qualify every athlete who does not come 
within the spirit of the amateur law, there 
would be an end to all trouble. Just now 
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the president shifts his responsibilities to 
the chairman of the athletic committee, 
and the athletic committee shifts it to the 
alumnus—and the alumnus saws wood 
every minute. It is he who is commer 
cialising what little there is of sportsman- 
ly spirit in the college athletic world. 

But the president and the athletic com- 
mittee and the college itself are not to es- 
cape condemnation by putting the odium 
of recruiting upon alumni shoulders. The 
recruiting alumnus is of two kinds—the 
prominent one whose confused conception 
of loyalty to alma mater suggests activity, 
and perhaps he knows no other way of 
serving; and the rather smaller pumpkin 
who hopes to make himself solid with the 
more important alumni and the college 
itself. B: th classes recruit openly and are 
usually known to president, faculty, ath- 
letic committee and the university, general- 
ly speaking. The college pats the successful 
recruiting sergeant on the back until his 
nefarious business is given publicity, when 
with an air of assumed virtue it damns 
him—under its breath for an easy bung- 
ler. 

Yet there is a pleasant and encouraging 
side of the college athletic picture. Within 
the time I have so closely followed the 
subject | have seen the standard improve 
from corruption to comparative purity. 
There is no comparison between the con- 
dition of college athletics to-day and that 
of say ten years ago. Cases of rule in- 
fringement, of ineligible students played, 
are to-day the exceptions at our leading 
colleges. Ten to twelve years ago they 
were the rule. And for this credit is due 
the normal tone of the American boy, and 
the guidance and counsel of little groups 
of alumni East and West, among whom 
men like George Adee, Robert Bacon, C. 
C. Cuyler, the late George Walton Green 
(of course there are many others) are ever 
to be remembered with gratitude. 

The place to implant the spirit that will 
resent as insulting the recruiting sergeant’s 
preparatory school advances is in the 
home. I’ll warrant no athletic procurer 
would get a second word with a son of any 
one of those alumni after his dirty business 
was made known; and there are plenty of 
other fathers such as these, and plenty of 
boys of the right sort at our schools. In- 
deed, I believe in the spirit of the American 
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boy; it is the truest on earth. Rich or poor, 
normally he is manly, he is brave, he is 
fair and he is naturally honest; but he is 
human, too, and subject to temptation— 
that’s the curse of it—-that he should be 
subjected to temptation. The procurer is 
usually shameless. 

Many suggestions of elaborate systems 
by which all this may be stopped are being 
put forth; fresh every minute—while you 
wait. We want none of them. Already 
there are too many systems and too many 
rules. What we want is the building of 
the right spirit and the honest carrying 
out of its suggestions. If Harvard and Yale 
should get together, whether as to faculties 
or athletic committees or bodies of alumni, 
and say we will have no men on our teams 
—regardless of the individual’s athletic 
ability, regardless of what it meant to the 
strength or weakness of their respective 
teams—who have played on semi-profes- 
sional ball nines, who are being “assisted,”’ 
who, in a word, have transgressed the letter 
or spirit of the Providence Rules—there 
would be instant end to all transgression. 
But the facts are that while President Eliot 
of Harvard, and President Hadley of Yale 
are preaching and writing against uncleanli- 
ness in college athletics, their athletic com- 
mittees are about to pass a rule white- 
washing any athlete who has accepted 
money for his playing skill before he was 
nineteen years of age! They say this is an 
effort to separate the black sheep from the 
gray ones. And that is just the point; 
just an illustration of the spirit of com- 
mercialism in our college sport. Why sep- 
arate the black from the gray? Why con- 
sider the gray at all? What is the matter 
with keeping our sport to those concerning 
whose color there is no question? Why 
should our colleges be always making rules 
in order to get in desirable athletes who 
have in some direction or in some way 
violated the written law or the spirit of 
amateur sport? Why must the nine have 
a man who is tainted? Why cannot the 
faculties rise above the pressing demand 
of the football captain? Why are Yale and 
Pennsylvania bidding in rivalry for the 
services of a trainer? 

It is because they follow the Gates ban- 
ner with its black legend: ‘Win, no matter 
how, but win” the heritage of professional 
coaches and of big gate receipts. 








HOW TO MAKE A LAWN TENNIS COURT 


By THOMAS PETTITT 


ELECT a spot where no shadows from 

trees or buildings can cross the court, 
and be sure to have it run lengthwise, north 
and south. Buy a fifty-cent spirit-level; get 
a straightedge from some carpenter or 
make one yourself fifteen or twenty feet 
long; get seven small stakes about a foot 
long, and we will go to work at once. Let 
us guess at the higher corner, drive in 
peg A, and string a line fifty feet away to 
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B; six feet from A on line A, B, drive 
peg No. 1; eight feet from A and exactly 
ten feet from peg No. 1 drive in peg No. 
2; measure one hundred and twenty feet 
from A through No. 2 peg for corner C; 
fifty feet from C and one hundred and 
twenty feet from B, put in peg D; and the 
surface is squared. In line from No. 1 
to No. 2, and five feet away, drive another 
peg, No. 3; put the straightedge on A, I, 
2 and 3, and make all dead level. 

You go to B fifty feet corner, and place a 
staff on ground. I will look along top of 
straightedge from A; you hold a piece 
of paper, or anything white, that I may 
see on staff, and I will give you the level; 
now measure from paper down to ground 
and from top of straightedge to ground, 
and the difference is how much that cor- 
ner is low, and the same thing to the 
other corners and we can figure out our 
grade and get the level for the court. 
Supposing you are going to dig up turf 
and relay same; clear off all sticks and 
stones and cut out all dandelions, etc.; 
leave such as chickweed or anything that 
forms a patch till later; take your lawn- 
mower and cut grass fairly short, then take 
an iron-toothed rake and rake it all over 
thoroughly—that will bring up all grass 
that was lying close to earth, and probably 
two or three inches long—then cut again. 

If you intend to lay in water pipes it 
would be as well to do it now, all except 
the last length or so, as we cannot tell at 
present the exact spot the faucet is to oc- 
cupy, but this is a great convenience, as you 
may need a little water after the second 
mowing and before rolling. You must roll 
the turf before cutting into sods, as rolling 
will make sods more solid, hold together 
better and give them a better start in growth 


when relaid. If you use a hand-roller go 
over two or three times; if you use a 
horse-roller it will not require more than 
twice. 

Now we come to cutting the turf into 
sods. The length of court is seventy-eight 
feet and the width is thirty-six feet, so you 
want to cut a space of one hundred and 
twenty feet by fifty feet, and right here let 
me tell you not to stint yourself for room, 
as lots of people spoil their courts by not 
giving themselves room enough. 

Take a ball of string and fasten each end 
on a stick, and run the full length, 120 feet. 
If you have a trimming iron use it; if not, 
use a spade by cutting alongside string 
about two inches deep on a slant or a 
slight bevel. When you have cut them that 
way, making your cuttings twelve inches 
apart, run string crosswise and cut away 
again, making your cuttings two or three 
feet apart; this will make size of sods two 
or three feet long by one foot wide. 

Be sure and cut your sods length of 
court first, for that is the way you will 
start to relay, and every sod must go back 
in its original place. 

Now we will start to take up sods; get a 
sod-cutter—that is, a tool like a spade with 
a bent handle, price $3, at any hardware 
store. This tool will save its cost the first 
day in comparison with a spade, for a man 
can cut under sods as fast as one man can 
roll, wheel away and stack; all he does is 
to keep sliding it under the sod, cutting as 
even as possible (“for cutting sods even 
is half laying them’) and leaving them 
where cut. Another man rolls and takes 
away the sods, casting aside any patches of 
chickweed or weeds that would spoil a sod. 
He places the sods on his wheelbarrow, al- 
ways commencing from the last sod of the 
number he intends to wheel away; thus 
making his last sod on the wheelbarrow the 
first to come off, and to be next the one in 
the row stacked to which it grew. Stack 
your sods in a row handy to side of court, 
making one row of sods stacked to one row 
taken up. 

We will next proceed to find how much 
loam we have; we need eight or nine inches, 
and if you can afford to dig down eighteen 
inches and put in three inches of clay and 
six inches of coal ashes and eight or nine 
inches of loam on top, and roll each layer 
solid, you will get a court that neither ants 
nor worms will affect. 

Otherwise just fork over loam two or 
three inches deep, or run a harrow over it 
to break it up so that it may be leveled and 
made ready to lay sods on. It is not nec- 
essary that your court shall be perfectly 
level, and if a fall of from three to six 
inches in a length of one hundred and twen- 
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ty feet and two or three inches in width 
will save labor, and surroundings will be 
benefited any, lay it out that way. 

Put in no drains unless you are located 
in a marsh or on a hillside, but it is a good 
plan to dig a small ditch fifteen or eighteen 
inches deep and twelve or fifteen wide 
alongside of court. You thus gain so much 
loam, make a place to bury all rocks and 
stones you run across while grading, and 
at the same time have built a drain. Leave 
rocks low enough for two or three inches 
of loam to allow sods to be underlaid. Or, 
if you have your court dead level to allow 
for a surface drain, down each side com- 
mencing level at one end cut a grade to 
three inches deep and twelve or fifteen 
inches wide at the other end, so gradual 
that if you run into it you will not sprain 
your ankle. Commence to relay sods at one 
end by stringing the line across and laying 
one row of sods parallel to it; then repeat 
at the other end, putting just one row at 
each end. Then, if sods are stacked on 
both sides of the court, we will begin at the 
center of one end, as we do not wish to 
wheel or trample on new-laid turf. Our 
sods are cut with a bevel edge on all sides, 
so we are obliged to begin at same end 
where two edges of the sod fit into one 
another. Stretch the string 120 feet for 
each line of sods, so that the lines will 
be perfectly straight, and hammer a stake 
at the center to keep the string from sag- 
ging. Buy two 100-pound bags of lawn 
fertilizer, and mix one bag to one two- 
horse load of loam, screened, and have a 
wheelbarrow full of this mixture handy to 
lay your sods in as you proceed, each sod 
being laid level and solid. At the end of 
each day’s work put on a little screened 
loam without any fertilizer, and brush into 
all cracks. If we find a corner of a sod 
lower than it should be we will raise it and 
put some screened loam underneath. We 
then brush off all the loam we can without 
much effort, and sow five or six pounds 
of fancy cleaned, red top grass seed over 
surface, rolling it in with a hand-roller. 

Having placed our water faucet before 
we finished turfing, we may give a little 
water every day if needed until grass _be- 
gins to grow; then brush off all pebbles 
left on surface, soak with water and give 
thorough rolling, but do not roll while seed 
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is germinating. If the seed does not come 
up to expectation put in a little more seed, 
and brush with stable broom and roll again. 

Do not try to force young grass with 
fertilizers, you will kill it if you do. We 
put the fertilizer under the sods; you may 
use fertilizer when the grass is older if you 
wish to force its growth, but never on new- 
cut grass or when grass is wet. Put it 
on by hand after sunset and sprinkle with 
water; two pails full of fertilizer will cover 
this space, and repeat about once a week. 

Posts for the tennis net must be three 
feet six inches high, placed three feet out- 
side lines and thirty-nine feet from end of 
court, while the net is three feet high in 
the center. 

For back netting twenty-one feet from 
base line put up wire netting five to ten 
feet high all around, if you can afford it; 
if not, buy some second-hand fish- -netting 
from some seaport town. 


A DIRT OR GRAVEL COURT 


Imagine same conditions as before; you 
can make it cost anything from $50 to 
$1,000. If you do not wish to use the turf 
plow the sod up two or three inches deep, 
and cart away and stack for top-dressing 
grass land; then find out how much loam 
there is left. If you do not want to dig 
down eighteen inches and place rock macad- 
am fashion, with gravel and loam mixed, as 
three loads of gravel to two loads of loam, 
spread over it three inches thick and one 
inch of binding gravel on top of that. For 
a cheaper court you may clear away all 
turf; put on two or three I00-pound bags 
of coarse salt used to kill weeds. Next 
break up loam for a couple of inches deep, 
rake off all roots and stones, and put in 
ten double loads’ of screened gravel, or 
about an inch thick, and harrow or rake 
the gravel into the loam, mixing them well 
together. The deeper your loam the more 
gravel you want, to prevent worms casting. 

Loam and gravel well mixed make an 
excellent receiving bed, for an inch of 
binding gravel to lay on, and in many in- 
stances could be used to play on without 
further fuss. 

Dry bolted whiting is a good article to 
use for marking dirt or gravel courts. 





PROPOS of the leaping of trout when 

hooked, Dr. F. M. Higgins, of Brook- 
lyn, says: “A great deal has been said anent 
trout jumping from the water while being 
played with fly-casting tackle. I can’t speak 
with any authority about the Eastern brook 
trout, as the only ones I ever caught were 
taken with hook and worm. But dur- 
ing a residence of twenty years in Mon- 
tana I have no doubt taken several thou- 
sand cut-throat or mountain trout with the 


artificial fly, and I do not now recall one 
of them jumping from the water while 
hooked, after the manner of the small- 
mouthed black bass. During the month of 
June, 1895, I, with a friend, made the trip 
of the Yellowstone National Park with 
our own outfit. From Nez-Perce Creek, not 


far from the Fountain Hotel, I took with 
a fly eleven Loch Leven trout averaging 
from one pound to two pounds weight. 
These fish all jumped from the water. 














THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE WORLD 


By RALPH D. PAINE 


THE TRACK ATHLETIC SEASON OF 1905 


AST and West, the season on track and 
field has been the most genuinely suc- 
cessful on record because of the vast army 
of youth drawn into this field of sport by 
the spread of the dual and the interscho- 
lastic meets and the indoor winter contests. 
While physical instructors and faculties 
have been seeking means to entice the great 
student body to the gymnasium and the 
athletic field, track and field sport has been 
working out its own spontaneous solution 
along the most wholesome lines possible. 
The Intercollegiate Association meeting 
has become wholly an Eastern affair, while 
Western athletes have built up their Inter- 
collegiate “Conference” meet until it holds 
a similar position in its territory to that 
event which was so long called the “Mott 
Haven Cup.” The contest on the Atlantic 
seaboard still holds the more important 
place in the athletic world because on its 
track and field all but one of the present 
intercollegiate records have been made. 
Yale and Harvard and Pennsylvania 
have divided the intercollegiate spoils for 
so many years that new-comers seemed 
unable to break down the barriers. Prince- 
ton first challenged their supremacy, and 
now Cornell sweeps the field with one of 
the best-balanced and effective teams ever 
seen on a track. Without a galaxy of stars, 
the athletes from Ithaca won their victory 
at Philadelphia by virtue of hard work, 
pluck and first-class handling. Such a 
team is a solid foundation for future vic- 
tories. The “all star” team, on the other 
hand, does a college more harm than good 
in the long run, and for proof you have 
only to recall the collapse of track athletics 
at the University of Pennsylvania after 
her sensational series of championship hon- 
ors. The intelligent effort made at Cor- 








nell in recent years to make sport attractive 
to the student at large has something to 
do with her development of point-winners. 

Yale turned out the two intercollegiate 
record-breakers of the year in Parsons, the 
half-miler, who trimmed Evan Hollister’s 
long-standing record, and Dray, the pole- 
vaulter, who lowered the mark set by his 
team-mate, McLanahan. 

The Western Intercollegiate “Conference” 
Meet at Chicago on June 6th was made nota- 
ble by the victory of Chicago University, 
after Michigan had carried off four cham- 
pionships in four years. Not only was the 
victory handsomely earned, but the compe- 
tition was so uniformly high-class that no 
less than five of the Western Association 
records were lowered. Lightbody ran the 
half-mile in 1 minute 57 2-5 seconds; and 
repeated his brilliant form by taking the 
mile in record time. Rowe of Michigan 
lowered the two-mile record to 9 minutes 
50 seconds; Norris of Illinois raised the 
pole-vault figures to 11 feet 9 3-8 inches; 
and Friend, of Chicago, made a_ broad 
jump of 23 feet 3-4 inches. These records, 
while they show the advance of the athletic 
class in the Middle West, in no instance 
shatter the records standing to the credit 
of the Intercollegiate Athletic Association 
of the leading Eastern universities. One 
world’s record was lowered at the Chicago 
meet, in the discus throw, by Garrels of 
Michigan, who hurled the classic missile 
140 feet 2 3-8 inches. Mr. Garrels was 
rightly congratulated upon knocking the 
discus laurels from the inflated head of the 
late Ralph Rose, of unsavory memory. The 
Chicago meet was the strongest in the his- 
tory of this Middle Western Association, 
for which reason it is interesting to com- 
pare the winning records made on Frank- 
lin Field, May 27th, with those of Marshall 
Field, — on nual 4th 





EVENT EAST WEST WINNER 
100-yard dash 10 I-5 sec 10 sec. West 
220-yard dash 22 1-5 sec 22 sec. West 
440-yard run 49 2-5 sec. 50 sec. | East 
880-yard run I min. 56 sec. I min. 57 2-5 sec. | East 
One-mile run 4min. 25 1-5 sec. | 4 min, 25 sec. West 
Two-mile run 9 min. 50 3-5 sec. | 9 min. 50 sec. West 
120-yard hurdles . | 15 4-5 sec. 16 sec. East 
220-yard hurdles . 24 4-5 sec. 25 1-5 sec. East 
High jump | 6 feet 5 ft. 104 in. East 
Broad jump | 23 ft. 24 in. | 23 ft. 3-4 in. East 
Pole vault 11 ft. 104 in. | 11 ft. 9 3-8 in, East 
16-lb. hammer 149 ft. 11 in. 156 ft. 3 in. | West 
16-lb. shot 45 ft. 4 in. 44 ft. 14 in. | East 





This comparative table gives 8 first places to the lnediiiats Association of the Eastern aie to 5 eet places 
for the Intercollegiate Association of the Middle West. 

















The School and 


As a matter of record the following sum- 
mary includes the results of track and field 
meets for the season just closed: 


April 29.—Eleventh Annual Relay Carnival 
held by University of Pennsylvania. One 
thousand school and college athletes competed, 
from more than 200 institutions. It was no- 
table that Western talent was placed in ever 
event in which it competed. Michigan Uni- 
versity won the four-mile championship, making 
a new world’s record of 18 min. 25 3-5 sec. 
Garrels, Michigan, made a world’s record discus 
throw which was not allowed because his discus 
was faulty. 

Chicago University led the wa 
relay a ge but Groman fell just before 
he finished, and Yale and Pennsylvania were 
given the two first places. 

Hogenson, Chicago, won the 100 yard dash 
in brilliant style. Parry, Chicago, won third 
with the hammer, and Thomas of Purdue beat 
the — heavy-weights Shevlin, Harris and 
Van D 
The Wendell Phillips High School team from 
Chicago won the High School Championship of 
America. 

The preparatory school championship fell to 
Mercersburg Academy. Honors in the two- 
mile college championship race went to Yale, 
with Dartmouth second, a highly | creditable 
record for a first appearance at this “Carnival.” 

May 6.—Chicago University, 79 points; Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 47. Chicago won 9 first 
a. The “Conference” record was broken 
- Sanford Lyon, Chicago, in the two-mile run. 

ew record, 9 min. 58 4-5 sec. Parry, Chicago, 
broke the university records in the discus and 
hammer-throw events. 

May 6.—Lewis Institute of Chicago won the 
ae mg in the Interscholastic Meet at 
Evanston. The best athlete of the contestants 
was Sampson of Petersburg, IIl., whe won firsts 
with shot and discus and was second with 
hammer. 

May 6.—lowa Agricultural College, 96 points; 
Drake University, 4o. 

May 6.—Yale Interscholastic Meet. High 
School, Pottstown, 24 1-2 points; Mercersburg 
Academy, 20; Lawrenceville, 15 1-2. 

May 6.—Indiana University, 63 1-2 points; 
Purdue University, 48 1-2. 

May 6.—Vassar College Track Meet. Sen- 
iors, 37 points; Juniors, 15; Sophomores, 23; 
—- a2 

May 6.—Cornell, 74 points; 


in the mile 


Princeton, 43 
_— Three Cornell records were broken. 

unson did the mile in 4 min. 24 2-5 sec., Ash- 
burner the 120 yard hurdles in 15 3-5 sec., and 
Jackson pole-vaulted 11 feet 9 3-8 inches, three 
remarkable performances for athletes of the 
same team. 

May. 13.—Chicago University, 103 points; 
Wisconsin University, 23. Chicago swept the 
field with 13 out of 14 first places. 

May 13.—University of Minnesota, 74 points; 
Northwestern University, 52. 

May 13.—lowa Agricultural College, 72 1-2 
points; lowa State University, 61 1-2. 

May 13.—New York University, 79 points; 
Lehigh, 29. 





College World 4g! 


May 13.—University of Pennsylvania, 73 
points; Columbia, 44. Hyman, Pa., won the 
220 sprint and the 440 run, in the latter easily 
beating the intercollegiate champion, J. B. Tay- 
lor, in 50 3-5 sec. This was the fourth victory 
for Pennsylvania in five meets with Columbia. 

May 13.—Yale, 79 1-2 points; Princeton, 24 
1-2. The Yale collegiate record was broken by 
Hail in the two-mile run with a mark of 9 min. 
49 3-5 SEC. 

May 13.—Lehigh, 48 points; Rutgers, 48. 
Only first and second places were counted and 
the tie was left as it stood. 

May 13.—Carlisle Indian School, 53 points; 
Lafayette, 43. 

May 13.—Wesleyan, 62 points; New York 
University, 60. Four Wesleyan records were 
broken, three by Dearborn with the shot, ham- 
mer and discus, and one by Martin in the 440 
run. 

May 13.—Cornell, 66 points; Pennsylvania, 
51. Amsler, Pa., won both hurdles, and 
Hyman the 220 sprint and the 440 run. Camp, 
Munson, and Poate, Cornell, finished the mile 
run in this order. 

May 20.—Chicago University, 70 5-6 points; 
Michigan University, 55 1-6 points. Pightbody. 
Chicago, broke the university record in the half- 
mile with a mark of 1 min. 57 seconds. Garrels, 
Michigan, beat Ralph Rose’s discus throw of last 
year with a record of 127 feet 1:0 inches. Rec- 
ords for the Chicago-Michigan series were broken 
in the 440-yard run, half-mile run, mile run, 2 
mile run, the discus, and the 220 yard hurdles. 

May 20.—Illinois University, 84 points; Wis- 
wna University, 42. Illinois made almost a 
clean sweep in the field events, winning the pole- 
vault, high and broad jumps, shot and hammer. 

May 20.—lowa Conference Meet won by State 
— pe with 85 in a total of 143 points. 

May 20.—Mercersburg Academy won Inter- 
ee: Championship of Middle States. 

May 20.—Princeton, 66 points; Columbia, 38. 

May 20.—Yale, 66 1-6 points; Harvard, 38 5-6. 
W. A. Schick, Harvard, ran the 220 dash in 
21 2-5 seconds, one-fifth second better than his 
record, but the time was not allowed as a record 
because of a favoring wind. Summary: 

100 yard dash—Schick, (H), Twitchell (Y), 
Dodge (H). 9 4-5 sec. 

220 yard dash—Schick (H), 
Twitchell (Y). 21 2-5 sec. 

440 yard run—Dives (H), Burnap (Y), Colo- 
han (Y). 50 1-5 sec. 

880 yard run—Parsons (Y), Whitman (H), 
Tilson (Y). 1 min. 59 3-5 s 

Mile run—Alcott (Y), Hill (Y), Turner (H). 
4 Min. 32 1-4 sec. 

2 mile ade (Y), Howard (H), Stone (H). 
9 min. 50 1-5 sec 

120 yard burdle—Eales (Y), Stevenson (Y), 
Soule (H). 16 1-5 sec. 

220 yard —— (Y), Eales (Y), Rog- 
ers (H). 24 3-5 

High Pion ha, een (Y), first; Crane (H), 
Hasbrouk (Y), (tied for second). 5 feet 9 3-4 in. 

Broad ju co gy (H), Knox (Y), Ford 
(H). 22 ft. 6 3-8 in. 

Pole nt a oho (Y), and Hinton (Y), tied 
at 11 ft. 6 in.; Behr (Y), O’Brien (Y), Sawyer 


Dodge (H), 


(Hy), tied at 11 ft. 
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Hammer throw—Harris (Y), Shevlin (Y), 
Tripp (Y). 149 ft. 1 in 

Shet put—Schoenfuss (H), White (Y), Kin- 
ney (Y). 44 ft. 7 3-4 in. 


May 20.—Amherst won the New England In- 
tercollegiate championship for the fourth suc- 
cessive year, after the most exciting contest in 
the history of the meet. Dartmouth was beaten 
for first place by only 2 1-4 points. Three new 
Association records were made. W. P. Hub- 
bard, Amherst, made a broad jump of 23 ft. 
2 1-2 in. R.G. Leavitt, Williams, ran the 220 
yard hurdles in 25 1-5 sec., and F. H. Ehmke, 
Brown, hurled the discus 119 ft. 3 in. 

Points scored were Amherst, 38 3-4; Dart- 
mouth, 36 1-2; Brown, 17; Williams, 13; Mass. 
Institute of Technology, 13; Bowdoin, 12; Wes- 


leyan, 11; Maine, 5 3-4; Tufts, 4 1-2; Trinity, 
2 3-4. 

May 20.—Annapolis Naval Academy, 66 
points; Haverford College, 42. The Naval 


Academy records were broken by Burg in the 
broad jump, Delano in the half mile, McCon- 
nell in the shot-put, Purnell in the quarter mile, 
Decker in the 220 yard hurdles, and Buford 
in the pole vault. 

May 27.—Cornell won the thirtieth annual 
meet of the Intercollegiate Athletic Association 


at Philadelphia, with 30 1-2 points. Yale was 
second, 28 points; Harvard, “third, 20 1-2 points; 
Pennsylvania, fourth, 18 points; Princeton, 


fifth, 15 points; Colgate, Amherst and Syracuse, 
8 points each; Stevens, 3 points; Swarthmore, 2, 
and Columbia and Haverford, 1 point each. 
Cornell won her sensational victory in clean-cut 
fashion, largely because of all-round strength in 
second and third place men, although she scored 
only two firsts to four for Yale. 

One intercollegiate track record was broken, 
the half mile by E. B. Parsons of Yale, who ran 
the distance in 1 minute and 56 seconds, clipping 


4-5 second from the record made by E. Hollis- , 


ter, Harvard, in 1896. Another intercollegiate 
record was lowered in the pole-vault by W. 
Dray, Yale, with a vault of 11 feet 10 1-2 inches. 
The former record of 11 feet 9 inches was held 
by W. McLanahan of Yale. 

Pole vault—Dray, Yale, 11 ft. 10 1-2 in.; 
siggy and Jackson, Cornell, tied at 11 ft. 4 3-4 

Gilbert, Yale, fourth, 11 ft. 1 1-2 in. 

a” pound shot—Porter, Cornell; Schoenfuss, 
Harvard; Rollins, Amherst; Boyd, Pa. 45 ft. 
1-2 in. 

May 27.—Second annual meet of New York 
Public School Athletic League, with 700 entries. 
Won by DeWitt Clinton High School, with 34 
points. 

May 27.—Michigan Interscholastic Meet won 
by Detroit University School, 50 points; De- 
troit Central High School, second, 35 1-4 points. 

Five Michigan Interscholastic records were 
broken. Cook of Chillicothe, O., was the only 


entry from his school, and won fourth place for 
it by taking first place in the pole vault and the 
broad jump, tied for first in the high jump, and 


‘ 
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was fourth in the 100 yard dash, scoring a total 
of 15 points, probably the most remarkable feat 
of the Interscholastic season. 

May 27.—Lafayette, 67 1-2 points; Lehigh, 
40 1-2. Lafayette won nine first places. 

May 27.—Missouri State University, 62 points; 
Washington University, 50. 

May 27.—lowa Intercollegiate Association 
Meet, won by State University, 38 1-2 points; 
Grinnell, 344; Drake, 28; Ames, 1 

May 27.—Indiana Intercollegiate Association 
Meet; Indiana, 56 1-3 points; Purdue, 37 2-3; 
Notre Dame, 16; Wabash, 5; Rose Polytechnic, 
11. 

May 27.—Wisconsin Interscholastic Meet; 
Milwaukee East Division School, 35 points; 
Milwaukee South Division School, 1 

June 6.—Western Intercollegiate Conference 
Meet. Chicago University, 56 points; Michi- 
gan University, 38; Purdue, 8 1-3; lowa, 7 1-3; 
Wisconsin, 5; Illinois, 5; Missouri, 3; Ne- 
braska, 1 1-3; Indiana, 1; Minnesota, 1. (Only 


three places counted: first, 5 points; second, 
3 points; third, 1 point.) 

100 yard dash—Blair, Chicago; Hogenson, 
Chicago; Annis, Michigan. 10 sec. 

220 yard dash—Hogenson, Chicago; Blair, 
Chicago; Keeler, Michigan. 22 sec. 

440 yard run—Waller, Wisconsin; Groman, 
Chicago; Quigley, Chicago. 50 sec. 


880 yard run—Lightbody, Chicago; Ramsey, 
Michigan; Greaves, Minnesota. 1 min. 57 2-5 sec 

1 mile run—Lightbody, Chicago; Coe, Michi- 
gan; Verner, Purdue. 4 min. 25 sec. 

2 mile run—Rowe, Michigan; Stone, Michi- 
gan; Lyon, Chicago. 9 min. 50 sec. 


120 yard hurdles—Catlin, Chicago; Nicol, 


Michigan; Friend, Chicago. 16 sec. 

220 yard hurdles—Garrels, Michigan; Catlin, 
Chicago; Nicol, Michigan. 25 1-5 sec. 

High jump—Barker, lowa; Dapprich, Pur- 


due; Parsons, Iowa, and Meyer, Nebraska, tied 

for second place. 5 ft. 10 1-2 in. 
Broad jump—Friend, ot sea 

igan; Barker, lowa. 23 ft. 3-4 in. 
Pole vault—Glover, Indiana, and Norris, Illi- 


French, Mich- 


nois, tied for first at 11 ft. 9 3-8 in. Samse, 
Indiana, second, 11 ft. 6 in. 
16 pound hammer—Parry, Chicago; Tobin, 


Chicago; Thomas, Purdue. 156 ft. 3 in. 

16 pound shot—Dunlap, Michigan; Anderson, 
Missouri; Knox, Illinois. 44 ft. 

Discus—Garrels, Michigan; Parry, Chicago; 
Sage, Purdue. 140 ft. 2 3-8 in. 

Former records broken: 


880 yard run—1 min. 58 4-5 sec., held by 
Breitkreutz, Wisconsin. 

1 mile run—4 min. 31 2-5 sec., held by Kea- 
chie, Wisconsin. 

Pole vault—11 ft. 9 in., held by Dvorak, 
Michigan. 

Broad jump—22 ft. 8 1-2 in., held by Friend, 
Chicago. 

Discus—125 ft. 3 1-4in.; held by Ralph Rose. 
Michigan. 
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SPLICING AND KNOTTING FOR 





YACHTSMEN 


By A. J. 


LL yachtsmen should know the rudi- 

ments of miarlinespike seamanship. 
They should be able to make the splices, 
bends and knots in general use, as a knowl- 
edge of this art is of great practical value 
when afloat. [ have known enthusiastic 
owners of small ‘craft who took a delight 
in rigging their boats without outside help, 
but this was in the days of hempen shrouds, 
stays and backstays. These amateurs were 
proud of the neatness of their splices and 
the symmetry of their seizings, and were 
particular as to the artistic turning in of 
their dead-eyes. ‘Their side-ropes and man- 
ropes were adorned by I know not how 
many knots of fanciful device and dainty 
Turks’ heads, such as would have gratified 
the eyes of the man-o’-warsman of the old 
frigate days. 

The equipment necessary for practicing 
the arts of knotting and splicing is simple 
and inexpensive. So far as rope is con- 
cerned a few fathoms of one-inch-and-a- 
half manilla that has been knocking about 
for a long time in a ship-chandler’s shop 
or a rigger’s loft will be suitable for a be- 
ginner. Old rope—I do not mean rope that 
has been rove and worn—is better for the 
purpose than that just fresh from a rope 
walk. A marlinespike, a sharp knife and a 
small quantity of grease are indispensable. 
If you happen to have an objection to dip- 
ping your lily-white fingers into anything 
so vulgar as a sailor’s “slush-pot,”’ by all 
means use vaseline. It is far more esthetic 
and answers the purpose admirably. 

The rope used in making the splices and 
knots here described and illustrated is 
three - stranded, twisted right-handed or 
“with the sun.” It is the kind of rope gen- 
erally in use for running rigging such as 
halyards and sheets which reeve through 
blocks or sheave holes. Recently, espe- 
cially in crack racing yachts where every 
artful device is utilized to diminish weight, 
both in hull, spars and rigging, flexible steel 
wire has superseded hempen rope for hal- 
yards, much to the disgust and amazement 
of the older type of “shell-back.” In fact. 
your scientific naval architect of the mod- 
ern school makes use of wire wherever he 
can—sometimes even in the bolt-ropes of 
sails—enough to make an old-fashioned 
sailmaker have a fit. But it must not be 
imagined for a moment that the days of 
honest hempen rope are numbered and that 
the making of knots and splices is destined 
to become a lost art. 

Some sailors firmly believe that wire 
rope possesses a certain amount of elas- 
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ticity. This is a cherished delusion that 
has long existed. Wire rigging after once 
being stretched and properly set up has no 
more elasticity than a bar of iron. Heat 
will expand it and cold contract it, but 
the influence of high and low temperature 
is infinitesimal on the best quality of ma- 
terial, such as is now used,in the manu- 
facture of wire rigging. As samples are 
generally tested by the aid of a dynamom- 
eter before the rigging of a new vessel is 
accepted, the manufacturers are necessarily 
compelled to produce good stuff. 

The elasticity of hempen rope has been 
much exaggerated. Standing rigging of 
hemp after being in use for a while has 
every inch of elasticity wrung out of it by 
repeated setting up. I once sailed in a full- 
rigged ship-—-a “country-wallah,” built of 
teak in Moulmein, owned by an Indian ra- 
jah and hailing from Calcutta. Her lower 
rigging was of kyar, as thick round as ‘a 
stout man’s body. Kyar rope is made 
from the fibrous covering of the cocoanut. 
It floats and has remarkable elasticity, 
far more than any other kind of material 
of which rope is manufactured. While salt 
water causes hempen rope to rot, it pre- 
serves Kyar cordage. But constant stretch- 
ing had destroyed the original elasticity of 
the lower rigging referred to above, and 
each shroud was as rigid as an iron bar. 
Those who pin their faith to the elastic 
qualities of any kind of rope that has been 
for a considerable time in a state of tension 
are trusting to a rotten stick. This may 
be looked upon as heresy by ancient salts, 
but it is a well-established fact, though 
generally unknown to the uninitiated, who 
cling to the old-fashioned dead-eye and 
lanyard, and denounce rigging screws and 
turnbuckles. The deduction from the 
above is that masts and bowsprits should 
be stayed as rigidly as possible and that 
no play or give should be tolerated. 

Steel wire, one inch in circumference, 
weighs about one pound per fathom. It 
will break at a strain of three tons. Hemp 
rope of equivalent strength is two and 
three-quarter inches in circumference and 
weighs two pounds per fathom. Thus the 
saving of weight by the use of steel wire is, 
roughly speaking, fifty per cent. The dia- 
gram (Fig. 1) shows the exact size of wire 
rope one-half inch, three-quarter inch, one 
inch, one and one-quarter inch and one and 
one-half inch in circumference. 

That marlinespike seamanship has much 
fascination for yachtsmen is shown by the 
interest taken in the winter classes of 

many yacht clubs where the art is taught 
by competent instructors, either amateur or 
professional. The Seawanhaka-Corinthian 
Yacht Club has made a special feature of 
such tuition, and credit is due the organiza- 
tion for its efforts in this direction and in 
others to make practical sailors out of raw 
recruits. The “fad” has extended to the 
fair sex, and yachtswomen of the down-to- 
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date variety pride themselves just as much 
on their ability to put two ends of a rope 
together in shipshape fashion as they do 
on their skill at the helm. The “slippery 
hitch” and the “granny’s knot” they have 
learned to discard, while for fancy work 
their lighter touch makes their achieve- 
ments much more beautiful than anything 
of which the clumsy fingers of their brother 
yachtsmen are capable. Many women 
prominent in society have studied naviga- 
tion, and can take a ship on a deep water 
voyage just as well as a veteran skipper. 
Generally they have added marlinespike 
seamanship to their other accomplishments, 
and are pardonably proud of their skill as 
splicers and knotters. An old ally of mine 
who has a rigging loft in New York makes 
a specialty of teaching women to splice 
and knot. He tells me that they pick up 
the art with marvelous rapidity, and that 
after a few lessons they surpass the in- 
structor in neatness and dexterity. 

There are three parts to a rope—the 
standing part, the bight and the end (Fig. 
1). The ends of all ropes, whether belong- 
ing to the standing or the running rigging, 
must be whipped with tarred sailmaker’s 
twine, or they will unravel. Take the 
rope in your left hand and lap the twine 
round it very tightly a dozen times, taking 
care that the end of the twine lies under 
the first turns, so as to secure it. Then 
take a loop with the twine and continue 
the lapping for four turns round the rope 
and the end of the twine as shown. Haul 
taut and cut off the end. 

The simplest knot, and one which the 
amateur will be able to make the first time 
he tries, is the overhand knot (Fig. 2), 
which should be used at the end of the 
mainsheet and the jib sheets also, if they 
are rove through blocks or fairleads, so 
that they cannot escape from control by 
accident. An unrove sheet flapping about 
to leeward is likely to cause trouble if 
the breeze blows high. A simple overhand 
knot makes such a mishz ap impossible. 

A reef knot (Fig. 3) is used to tie the 
reef points of a sail. Make an overhand 
knot as above. Then take the end a over 
the end b and through the bight, and haul 

taut. If passed the other way the knot 
mn be a “granny.” (Fig. 4.) 

A bowline (Figs. 5, 6 and 7) is useful 
when a loop that will not slip is wanted. 
Lay the end a of a rope over the standing 
part b. Form with 6} a bight c over a. 
Take a round behind b and down through 
the bight c. A running bowline (Fig. 8) 
is made by taking the end of a rope round 
the standing part and making a bowline 
on its own part. 

A Blackwall hitch (Fig. 9) is used to 
make fast a rope to the hook of a block 
for a temporary haul. The stronger the 
pull, the tighter the bight is jammed. When 
relieved of the strain, unhooking is easy. 
The hitch is useful to make fast a lanyard 
to a tackle when setting up the rigging. 
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To make a timber hitch (Fig. 10) pass 
the end of a rope round a spar, lead it 
up under and over the standing part and 
pass a couple of turns round its own part. 
It is quickly made and holds well. 

A rolling hitch (Fig. 11) is useful for 
stoppering a rope or for clapping a tail 
block onto a reef tackle. Take a hitch 
with the tail or stopper round the rope; 
then take another hitch over the first, pass- 
ing the end under the standing part. This 
hitch will never slip. 

\ slippery hitch is clearly shown in Fig. 
12. This hitch becomes detached by a gen- 
tle jerk on part a. 

Two half hitches are shown in Fig. 13. 
Pass the end of the rope round the stand- 
ing part and bring it up through the bight. 
This makes a half hitch. Repeat the proc- 
ess and haul taut. If the knot is to bear a 
great strain, seize the end back with spun 
yarn to the standing part. 

A topsail halyard bend (Fig. 14) is 
made by taking two turns round the spar, 
then leading the end back round the stand- 
ing part and underneath all the turn, 
bringing it round to its own part and back 
again over the two outer turns, and un- 
derneath the inner turn. 

The sheet bend, shown in Fig. 15, is 
made by passing the end through the eye 
and Ma a couple of turns round the 
cringle. Figs. 16 and 17 show another 
method in which cliphooks and a mousing 
or seizing prevent the hooks from open- 
ing when the sail flaps. The hooks are 
exhibited open and moused. 

Fig. 18 shows a method of slinging a cask 
end up. 

Fig. 19 shows a bale sling, made of a 
long strop. A cask may be slung with it. 
In slinging a full cask take care that the 
bung is up, so that if it comes out leakage 
may not follow. 

Fig. 20 shows the purchase called a spar- 
buckle used for getting spars and casks 
aboard. X and Y represent the standing 
parts of two ropes made fast inboard. By 
pulling on the hauling parts A and B 
the object to be hoisted will be raised. 

When splicing, grease well the strands. 
Rope is obdurate. It requires coaxing and 
a deft and dainty touch to persuade it to 
assume the neat form of an artistic splice. 
If you depend upon mere brute force, and 
go at it like a bull at a gate, the result 
is sure to be disappointing failure. These 
remarks apply also to the manufacture of 
all kinds of fancy knots. 

In splicing, a marlinespike (Fig. 21) 
necessary. 

There are three kinds of splices in gen- 
eral use, the eye splice, short splice and 
long splice. 

An eye splice (Fig. 22) is made by un- 
laying the strands of the end of a rope 
and placing them upon the same rope 
spread at such a distance as to give the 
size of eye required. Enter the center 
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strand with the aid of a marlinespike under 
a strand of the standing part as shown. 
Do the same with the other strands; take 
two-thirds of the next strands and pass 
them again, then one-third and pass again. 
This tapering makes the splice more snug. 
Stretch well and cut the ends off. 

A cut splice (Fig. 23) is made with two 
eye splices. 

A short splice (Figs. 24 and 25) is used 
to join two ropes together. Unlay the ends 
of the ropes to be joined, interweave as 
shown in No. 6. With the help of a mar- 
linespike pass the strands over one strand 
and under the next as shown in No. 2. 
Repeat the process with the strands of the 
other side. For the sake of neatness halve 
the strands before sticking them the second 
time. Stretch well before cutting ends off. 

To make a long splice (Figs. 26 and 27) 
unlay the ends of the ropes to be joined 
some three or four feet, according to the 
thickness of the rope. Interweave the 
strands as shown in No. 1. Unlay one 
strand and in the spiral groove that re- 
mains lay up the corresponding strand. 
Repeat the process until the rope presents 
the appearance of No. 2. Knot the strands 
with an overhand knot, taking care that the 
strands follow the lay of the rope. Then 
divide the strands in halves and pass them 
over one strand and under two. Halve 
the remaining strands and stick them 
through again. Stretch well and cut the 
ends off. 

To put a new strand in a rope to replace 
one that has chafed through (Fig. 28) un- 
lay the faulty strand and cut it out. Work 
in a new strand of the same size and finish 
as you would a long splice. With regard 
to the strapping or stropping of blocks 
(sailors always call it stropping) many 
methods are in vogue. The commonest 
is a strop whose énds are connected by 
means of a short splice. This, however, 
while perfectly strong and reliable, is rather 
a clumsy contrivance and is more suitable 
for coasters than for pleasure craft. A 
grommet strop (Figs. 29 and 30) is equally 
strong, and is quite handsome in appear- 
ance. Unlay a single strand of the re- 
quired length; form a ring as shown in 
the diagram; lay up the strands until the 
two ends meet; knot them as in a long 
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splice, dividing the ends in halves and pass- 
ing them over one strand and under two. 
When made stretch the grommet well before 
cutting the ends of the strands off close. 
Warm it and cover it neatly with a strip of 
canvas sewn on so that the seam does not 
show on the outside after the seizing has 
been passed. Sew canvas over the seizing 
also, damp with salt water to make the can- 

vas fit more snugly, and give it a good coat 
of paint before it has time to dry. 

Flexible steel wire is well adapted for 
this kind of strop. After making the grom- 
met, paint well with raw linseed oil and 
white lead; parcel with canvas; serve with 
marline; apply another coat of the paint, 
and then cover with canvas or leather sewn 
on. These strops are by far the neatest, 
strongest and most durable. An amateur 
need not be afraid to tackle them, as the 
canvas cover hides all blemishes. 

The seizing used for strops is shown in 
Figs. 31 and 32. Splice an eye in a length 
of spun yarn or any small cordage suitable 
for the seizing. Pass it round the rope as 
shown in Fig. 31. The end is brought down 
through the turns and then round and over 
again and hitched as shown in Fig. 32, 
which represents the seizing when complet- 
ed, and then hove tight with a marlinespike, 
a marlinespike hitch (Fig. 33) being made 
use of in the operation. 

A selvagee strop which is easy to make as 
well as being strong and flexible is used for 
many purposes. Take a ball of spun yarn 
and pass it round two pegs or nails at a 
sufficient distance apart for the required 
length of rope. Use enough spun yarn to 
get the required thickness, and marl down 
with single hitches, as shown in Fig. 34, 
which represents a completed section of 
the strop. This may be parceled and sewed 
or covered with canvas or leather sewn on. 
Care should be taken that there is the same 
amount of strain on all the strands. 

The different kinds of blocks that may 
be fitted with strops and the various kinds 
of hooks and thimbles in use are shown in 
Diagram No. 2. 

All the above splices and knots may be 
made of a length of three-stranded clothes- 
line, and if a marlinespike is not handy a 
lady’s stiletto or a piece of tapered hard 
wood may be used. 





(Diagram Ne. 2) 
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LAYING OUT THE GROUNDS—WHAT TO RAISE 
AND WHAT TO GROW 


By E. P. POWELL 


Bhp object of this department .is to 
meet the wants of the common folk who 
have no wealth to squander and no taste 
for extravagance; those who desire to cre- 
ate beautiful homes or to make more beauti- 
ful those already possessed. Our object 
will, however, be quite as much the de- 
velopment of the useful—the study of that 
art which makes all the sciences contribute 
to man’s comfort and ennoblement. We shall 
not assume the part of a professor, to dic- 
tate or instruct; but that of a neighbor, to 
assist in investigation and in the test of 
supposed facts. The department will en- 
deavor to cover, with considerable flexi- 
bility, the country and suburban house; the 
lawns; the gardens, both vegetable and 
floral; the orchards and small fruits; and 
then to keep pace with the progress made in 
agriculture and horticulture. All these top- 
ics may not have a say in each number, but 
what is said shall be helpful and stimulat- 
ing. We hope that we shall be able to 
reach the hard workers, who, with small 
means, or at least moderate income, wish 
to see the world at the best angle, and who 
mean to make the world around them de- 
lightful as well as homeful. We shall not 
overlook the boys and girls, and the wives; 
for our purpose is to help make American 
country homes the most delightful in the 
world. 

You may not know what a change has 
been going on during the last few years. 
We still hear public speakers bewail the 
drift of population into large cities and into 
factory towns. They do not know that the 
tide has already turned. Between 1880 and 
1890 considerably over sixty per cent. of 
the increase of population went into our 
larger cities; but between 1890 and 1900 
only a little over thirty per cent. was lost 
to the country. The cities are still grow- 
ing, but it is largely due to the enormous 
immigration—only two or three per: cent. 
of which turns to country life. Now we 
mean to help on this healthy change in 
social affairs, and at the same time assist 
those who come into the country without 
experience—witir little knowledge of plant 
culture and land tillage. 


WHERE TO LOCATE 


Those who desire to get out of the city 
into the countty for home-making find 
their first puzzle at the very outset—where 
to locate. This should be the one point 
well thought over, and the decision should 
rest on this: what do you desire to do in 
the country? If to establish a small home, 
where you may grow fruit and raise chick- 
ens and honey, for market, on a moderate 


scale, then you must not go too far from 
your market. This restriction will grow 
less and less important as the electric cars 
cover the farm lands like spider webs. By 
and by you can grow your strawberries or 
plums or garden truck one hundred miles 
away from the city and ship it to market 
before dawn; but to-day most of us must 
be within ten or twenty miles of our cus- 
tomers. The second point is to secure the 
right exposure. For a pleasant homestead 
it is preferable to have a range of hills or 
woodland on the windward side of your 
property. If you cannot secure such a 
place, your very first attention must be paid 
to creating artificial windbreaks—that is, 
tall hedges or thickly grown lines of trees. 
Throughout most of the hilly States it is 
preferable to face the southeast or the east. 
A northern exposure is best for growing 
such fruits as are only half-hardy. A 
southern exposure freezes and thaws the 
buds in winter, until they are spoiled. The 
third point in selecting a location is to se- 
cure a good neighborhood. This does not 
mean that you should try to locate near 
wealthy families, but it does mean that 
neighborhood goes a long way in our efforts 
for betterment. 

Those who retain their work in the city, 
yet wish for country air, grass, trees, birds 
and brooks, where they can bring up their 
children and themselves, get real relaxation 
and recreation, may find it quite possible 
to go fifty miles into the hills. There are 
suburbanites, and their number is increasing, 
around all the larger cities, who find it 
possible to conduct a large share of their 
business by ’phone—the real office work not 
always demanding even a daily attendance. 
The superintendent of schools in one of our 
larger cities tells me, “I see no reason why 
I may not have my residence a few miles 
in the country—provided only that I have 
telephone connection with my teachers and 
patrons.” Professional men will more and 
more drop out of the herd. But OvutING 
will be seriously disappointed if, inside the 
next ten years, this outflow of population 
does not take in very largely the day 
laborers. Rapid transit will soon be able 
to carry them, and there is land enough 
for the whole of us. The advantages of a 
garden and a few fruit trees, a cow, a 
horse, a pig fatted annually and hens 
enough to furnish a fine supply of eggs, 
with good air, quiet sleep and decent sur- 
roundings for children, are so decided that 
they will overcome the herding instinct— 
indeed are rapidly doing so. It will be im- 
portant for this class of suburbanites ‘to, 
locate not too far from the trolley cars, 
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unless indeed they be able to go back and 
forth with their own well-fed horse or 
team. 

MAKING IT PAY 


Here then we are, our selection made. 
our locality fixed, and we are beginning to 
be fellow countrymen. The first maxim 
for a rational home-maker is that his 
country home shall pay its own way. It 
ought to do this very soon after its occu- 
pancy. To imake this sure, the owner must 
avail himself of the experience of others 
very liberally. ‘The question of market is, 
however, not the first and all-absorbing 
problem. While it is important and very 
unwise to overlook convenience to market, 
yet selling is not our first aim, but home- 
making. Our first thought must be to grow 
what we shall need to eat ourselves, and 
largely what we can wear. In the first 
place what shall the owner plant in order 
to make his land immediately profitable— 
that is, profitable for both home and market? 
We have seen a great many mistakes made 
at this point. Those who undertake without 
special knowledge the growth of a large 
amount of any one fruit will pretty surely 
face bankruptcy and failure. The true rule 
for the beginner is to plant a small amount 
of each fruit, and other products, that will 
come most rapidly into use. For instance, 
your apple trees and pear trees will give 
you no returns inside of five or six years; 
but your raspberries, strawberries, currants 
and cherries will be profitable within two 
years. Yet I have seen strawberry bank- 
rupts—that is, those who planted too large 
areas of this delicious berry—too large for 
home use and for ready market. If you 
look sharply to market alone, the red rasp- 
berry is the one fruit that can be most 
safely planted freely. As this berry can- 
not be shipped to a distance, you can com 
mand your home market. But remember 
that with the strawberry, with plums and 
cherries, as with apples and pears, you will 
meet with competition from a distance. 

The suburbanite needs to know in the 
next place what to read, and where to get 
information. It will seem to some curious 
advice, but it is good advice, that directs 
you to send for some of the catalogues 
published by the leading nursery firms. The 
writer has been over half a century at 
work with trees and animals, but he would 
be quite lost if each year he did not get 
what Henderson, Gregory, Vick, Storrs and 
Harrison have to say; and in the orchard 
what Crawford, Munson, Ellwanger and 
Barry, and above all Stark Brothers have 
to say. Most of these men are not mere 
seed sellers and tree growers, but ure en- 
thusiasts and splendid judges of progress. 
Then get into communication with the 
Agricultural Department at Washington, 
and make arrangements for receiving their 
bulletins as fast as published; doing the 
same with your State Agricultural College 


and State Experiment Station. These little 
pamphlets and essays will not only inform 
you, but inspire you, and keep you up to 
date. It is, in fact, impossible to get along 
without communication with these bodies, 
which constitute a sort of everybody’s uni- 
versity. They discuss nearly every country 
problem; those of pollination, fertilization, 
spraying, harvesting, as well as the newer 
problems that constantly occur. 


USE GOOD JUDGMENT 


But now do not fail to be warned in time 
that you must not be carried away with 
zeal and undertake too much at once. Be- 
gin in a small way, and expand as your 
knowledge and means permit you to do. 
Certainly do not invest largely with bor- 
rowed capital. Down in Florida, last win- 
ter, the writer found an eighty thousand 
dollar house going up in the pine woods, 
on the shores of one of the little lakes that 
dot that State. It was an extreme case of 
trying to carry the city into the country. 
Even if you have the means to 47 it, do 
not undertake it, or anything like it. Yet 
this error is everywhere. A shel story 
house, planned by a city architect, sur- 
rounded by a lawn, kept shaved by a lawn- 
mower, is not-a country house—it is hard- 
ly a suburban house of any sort. Let your 
house itself be simple, and the grounds so 
used as to recognize that grass in itself 
is lovely. Just get atop of a good knoll, 
where you can have safe drainage; and 
then build a modest house, mostly veran- 
das, balconies and sunbath windows. Why 
go into a house that prevents your seeing 
nine tenths of the beautiful things that you 
came out into the country purposely to en- 
joy? In the next place do not meddle 
very much with nature’s slopes. Those 
who spend time and money in grading 
down knolls, and creating level lawns or 
terraces, make a blunder. As a rule na- 
ture’s rolls, swales, mounds and_ slopes 
are already created with an eye to the 
beautiful—the useful need not meddle with 
much of this arrangement. 

There are three or four things to be 
specially avoided, chief of which are doctor’s 
bills. Therefore have well-ventilated cel- 
lars (cellars are the bane of civilization), 
verfect drainage (every inch of the soil 
must be free from stagnation), no slop 
hales (but a cesspool at least twenty rods 
from the house), and a shaded house (do 
not be afraid of trees—they eat up poison 
and give out ozone). Vines running all 
over your house will do no harm, but vast 
good, provided they are tied to wires, in- 
stead of creeping on the siding or clap- 
boards. 

Be sure that you uo not make the mis- 
take of so arranging your country home 
that it shall take account wholly of work, 
and no account of play. A very small 
homestead—and large farms as well— 
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should be provided, at the outset, with 
tennis courts and croquet grounds, as well 
as cornfields and orchards. No time is 
lost that goes into making the family 
cheerful and contented. The country is the 
children’s natural home; but they will grow 
up discontented and seek relief in the 
towns, unless their special needs are con- 
sidered. Froebel is probably right that play 
and work are the same thing; but if so, 
let the young people have their method 
of work, in order that they may take an 
interest in your method. A croquet ground, 
taking about two rods by four, nicely 
graded, is a specially fine appurtenance of 
a country home. It is peculiarly good, be- 
cause there the old and the young can play 
together. Nothing will be lost, either, by 
devoting quite a liberal share of your prop- 
erty to nooks and corners—places where 
hammocks may be swung, and bird music 
be enjoyed. 


AMONG THE ANIMALS 


We shall find nothing more delightful 
about a common-sense country home than 
the barn, with its contents and its sur- 
roundings. This is not true of many farm 
homes, simply because they lack that in- 
spiration which comes from proper study 
of nature and good counsel. Be sure that 
you make your plans to cover a neat and 
tidy barn, where your cow, your horse, and 
your hens may find just as comfortable a 
home as yourself—with your house and 
lawns. With the modern method of “soil- 
ing,” instead of pasturing, all these crea- 
tures can be fed from a very small acreage 
—say of two to five acres. Even a single 
acre is large enough to. pleasantly house 
our animal friends, but not to feed them. 
Half an acre of alfalfa will feed a laboring 
man’s horse, and keep it in good working 
condition. Another acre properly managed 
will furnish green food all summer to the 
cow, while a third acre of corn fodder or 
alfalfa or cow- peas will go very far to 
furnish the winter’s rations. This land 
may be kept in excellent order, and never 
run down, if all the available material is 
used for composts, and returned to the 
land in place of the crops. There should 
be on a very small place not less than two 
compost piles, making all summer; on a 
ten- or twenty-acre lot there should be 
three or four. These should take in all the 
waste material, barnyard manure, ashes 
and coal ashes, autumn leaves by the hun- 
dred loads, old sod, road waste, and what- 
ever else in the way of weeds and decay- 
ing vegetation is to be found around house, 
land or barn. Apply this compost late in 
the fall, and you need spend very little for 
commercial fertilizers. Meanwhile your 
pig, in co-operation with your hens, your 
milk and a possible calf, will go far to 
avoid a meat bill. The vegetable garden and 
the fruit orchard nicely co-operate with 
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these. If possible you should keep a few 
sheep in your orchard—that is, if you allow 
of any pasturage at all. 

Hens are often spoken of as rather in- 
ferior cre atures, stupid and uninteresting ; 
but there is nothing in the country more 
intelligent and companionable than these 
barnyard fowls, if decently dealt with— 
unless it be the dog and horse. There is, 
however, a great difference in their in- 
telligence. In every flock of a dozen there 
will be one or two exceptionally bright 
hens—brainy little creatures, that will eat 
out of our hands, jump on our shoulders, 
follow us about the fields, and talk a very 
good sort of hen-volapuk. A ten-acre home- 
stead should not, however, undertake a 
flock of over twenty or twenty-five hens ; 
on two or three acres you may indulge in 
a flock of ten. Are they mischievous ? 
They will certainly hunt their living, and 
nearly take care of themselves—sometimes 
at the expense of your garden or your 
neighbors. The way to prevent this is 
to buy a few rolls of wire netting, three 
feet high, and draw it along the line be- 
tween yourself and your nearest neighbors. 
Then stretch another line of netting either 
around your strawberry and _ gooseberry 
garden, and around your garden for corn 
and peas, or in such a way as to fence 
your fowls from those sections. Hens will 
very seldom hop or fly over these fences, 
if they have a good range in spite of them. 

3ut if they do form the bad habit, clip the 
long feathers of their wings, and you will 
have no more trouble. Let them run in 
the orchard and around the lawns, where 
they will deserve a large salary for catch- 
ing insects. Always bear in mind _ that 
hens will seldom trouble currants and 
raspberries, that is, where they are grown 
in quantity; but they will make havoc in a 
strawberry bed, and they will eat every 
gooseberry almost as soon as out of blos- 
som. 

Tor a quiet homestead the best dog is 
probably a thoroughbred Scotch collie. At 
any rate we shall recommend every one 
who goes into the country for a home to 
keep a collie; and by preference a female, 
spayed. She can go anywhere about your 
place without doing damage to the flowers, 
that most other dogs would crush. She is 
a most intelligent creature, and very com- 
panionable. Keep her in the house over 
night, and you will have a perfect burglar 
alarm and protector. What we are aiming 
at all this while is to tolerate no useless 
animals, and not one that will not work 
into the family wisely, and be a safe and 
intelligent companion. 

Do not get a fancy cow because she has 
a pedigree. What you want is milk, not 
blood. In the country milk is a great 
article of diet. You will want five times as 
much as you were accustomed to use in 
the city. You will need it for your chil- 
dren, and for cooking, as well as unlimited 
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cream for home-grown berries, for short- 
cakes and for biscuits. The country is de- 
fined by cream. Your cow, of whatever 
breed she may be, should at least be gentle, 
easily led about, and never fretty at milk- 
ing time. One cow to calve in the spring, 
and another in the fall, is a good plan, 
if you have sufficient food. This plan can 
be adopted where you have from ten to 
twenty acres. 

A family horse is a wonderful creature— 
petted by all, and sometimes imposed on 
by all—as it certainly should not be. It 
should never be overdriven, never left to 
stand in the wet or cold, never compelled 
to clean its coat by rollings, and always 
talked with as if human. We have some 
strong opinions about horses, and we hope 
a bit of horse sense—which will find ex- 
pression in future numbers. If anybody 
or anything deserves well of us it is the 
horse. Prof. Mingo says, “Colts should 
be educated, not broken.” We have de- 
cided objections to allowing a whip ever 
to touch a horse. Help him with words, 
and educate him to do his best. You will 
find that kindness and firmness are quite 
sufficient, without even a cross word—much 
less a lash. Jerking bits in an animal’s 
mouth, yelling, and lashing a weary team, 
mark an incompetent driver—a man who 
ought never to be allowed to touch a 
horse. 


FRUITS, FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES FOR JULY 


Strawberries are nearly through their 
fruiting season, and now we are begin- 
ning to harvest our currants and rasp- 
berries. Cherries are growing scarlet, and 
the earliest plums show golden cheeks. 
We did most of our spraying with insec- 
ticides during May and June; but we are 
still finding it necessary to use Bordeaux 
mixture, as a preventive against fungus 
diseases. This mixture should be always 
on hand—adding fresh lime just before 
each application. The formula is: dissolve,, 
separately, six pounds of copper sulphate 
and four pounds of lime. Turn these into 
fifty gallons of water, and the mixture is 
ready. This spray can hurt nothing—es- 
pecially in July. Apply it just now on your 
plum trees. and your grapevines in the fruit 
garden, and on the potatoes in the vegetable 
garden. 

July flowers are mainly lilies and 
phloxes among perennials; and of course 
you have sweet-peas and nasturtiums among 
annuals. These are among the most easily 
grown flowers. What you want is a pro- 
fusion of such things, but avoid flowers 
that make a lot of work. Sweet-peas can 
be grown just like any other peas—in good, 
loose, rather rich garden soil. Train them 


up to tall wire netting. Nasturtiums grow 
and blossom best on your poorest soil; on 
rich soil they run to vines, without flowers. 
The perennial phlox is a wonderful every- 
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body’s flower, needing almost no attention, 
except to keep the ground clean and to di- 
vide the roots once in three years. July 
lilies include the two most gorgeous and 
easily grown of all this family: the candi- 
dum or Madonna lily, and the lancifolium 
or Japan lily. These two, all in all, sur- 
pass all garden _lilies—besides being so 
easily grown that you can have them by 
the thousands. Plant candidum three 
inches deep, and lancifolium four or five 
inches deep—and no manure about the 
roots. 

In July the vegetable garden should yield 
abundance of peas, corn and string-beans. 
Plant only the best kinds; and plant for 
succession. A prime pea should not only 
be sweet, but very thin-skinned. The finest 
we have ever eaten are May Queen, A No. 
1, Market Master, Improved Telephone, 
and Heroine. Select those sorts which 
grow about two to three feet high and 
need no brushing. Of corn The Peep of 
Day is very early, and very fine. The 
Black Mexican is delicious for sweetness. 
We have crosses of this sort with Hender- 
son that we prefer to all others. White 
bush wax-beans are best for very early, 
but the pole varieties are better for late. 
Among our cross-breds we have those 
which serve us from July until November. 
It is one of the most delicious of all vege- 
tables. 


THE KITCHEN 


The best apple for jelly is ripe just now, 
the Red Astrachan—not because of the color 
of the skin, but the quality of the flesh. A 
white apple, like a white currant, makes red 
jelly—if you wish it darker, put in the 
skin of the apple or one third red currants. 
This is a hint that you should get over your 
prejudice in favor of red fruits of all 
sorts. The yellow Swaar is among the 
finest of all apples; and among our very 
best grapes are Niagara, Diamond, Hayes, 
Dutchess, El Dorado and Coleraine—all 
white. 

July is the best time to put up pine- 
apples also, as the late sorts are what we 
call more mellow and more fragrant. Red 
raspberries and yellow are now just in 
their very prime. They should not be 

canned after they have become soft in 
the market. That is where the country 
home-maker has the advantage. The dif- 
ference in flavor among berries of differ- 
ent colors is more marked in the can than 
when taken from the bushes to be used as 
dessert. Shaffer’s Colossal is the best 
canning berry in existence—except that 
in the can its color is dull. Golden Queen, 
our finest yellow berry, has a_ peculiar 
aroma when turned out of a can, and is 
much favored by many people. It does 
not, however, hold its form as well as the 
red Cuthbert, which is the very ideal for 
canning and for cooking. 




















HOMEMADE FURNITURE FOR CAMPS 





AND CABINS 


By DAN BEARD 


Bag cabins are becoming deservedly popu- 
lar as summer cottages, or, to use a 
fashionable term, summer “camps.” 

These houses were the homes of our 
pioneer forefathers, and good taste dictates 
that the furniture of our modern log houses 
should be as near like that of the early 
settlers as possible. The heavy, old-fash- 
ioned rush-bottomed chairs, such as may 
occasionally be purchased at old New Eng- 
land and Long Island farm-houses, look 
even more appropriate than the graceful 
wooden chairs formerly known as Windsor 
chairs, but if any of the latter are among 
your heirlooms, they will not be out of 
place in a log house. 

But many people do not care to give the 
large prices charged by antique furniture 
men for the primitive and crude rush- 
bottomed chairs, and only last week I saw 
an old, disreputable looking Windsor chair 
bring seven dollars at a country auction. 

There are several firms in the middle 
southwestern part of our country which 
manufacture hickory furniture that is a 
counterpart of that I have seen used in the 
real old log-house homesteads, and which 
are still used by the log-house dwellers in 
the Appalachian Mountain district. 

Every log house should have 


A GRILL-ROOM, 


gun-room or old-fashioned kitchen, as you 
may choose to call it, where the men may 
go with their muddy boots and where they 
can keep their rods, reels and guns. Such 
a room is shown by Fig. 1A. Here is an 
open fire and here are kept the 


OLD-FASHIONED COOKING UTENSILS 


so that the men may broil a ruffed grouse, 
or any other game, over the open fire, as 
they would do it in the woods; or where 
they can sit and smoke their pipes without 
interfering with the domestic arrangements 


of the rest of the household. In fact, this 
is essentially the men’s room. 

Whether it is the charm of the big open 
fire and the presence of sporting apparatus, 
or the fascination of male society I know 
not, but I do know that this is the most 
popular room in a log house, popular with 
the guest, with the women and the children, 
and even the dogs will use all the wiles of 
a canine mind to effect an entrance to this 
room and a place by the fireside. 

So no log house should be without a 
grill-room. In this room there should be 
two 


THREE-LEGGED STOOLS, 


one for each side of the fireplace. The 
stools are made by boring three diagonal 
holes in a thick piece of plank and driving 
three ash, hickory, oak or hard maple legs 
into the holes (Fig. 2). 

Fig. 1 shows how 


A VERY COMFORTABLE CHAIR 


can be made of a rough plank split from a 
log. It is only necessary to have one side 
of the plank smooth, and that side may be 
polished if it pleases you without at all 
interfering with its primitive appearance. 
Fig. 3A shows a simple form of a loung- 
ing chair which one will find most comfort- 
able and restful. As may be seen the chair 
consists of a strong piece of canvas or 
other similar material securely fastened to 
the two round sticks which connect the 
side sticks of the chair. The latter are 
supported by two leg sticks which are held 
in place by two braces. Any one who cares 
to live in a log house will have skill suffi- 
cient to make these chairs. Fig. 4 is a 
bench-chair, that is, it is simply a bench 
with a back to it. The seat is notched at 
the two back corners, so that the back 
stick may lie flat against the bench legs 
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and be securely nailed to them. The upper 
diagram is a plan, and the dotted line shows 
the seat of the bench. 

Whether you make your own chairs or 
purchase them, do not insult a log house 
with modern furniture and Chinese lan- 
terns, and do not fill your house with so- 
called “rustic furniture”; that is, furniture 
with knots of wood, meaningless hunks of 
bark and twisted snakelike vines; such fur- 
niture is all right for an artificially rustic 
summer house in a highly artificial or for- 
mal garden, but affectation of any sort is 
not in keeping with rag carpets, patch-work 
quilts, corn-cob ge and log w alls. 

Figs. 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 show how a most 
serviceable and substantial table can be 
made, and it is the “real thing.” 











THE MILES STANDISH TABLE 


should have hickory, oak or hard maple 
legs, the last (A B, Fig. 7) are club-shaped, 
and should show the knife marks on them. 
The D piece is a puncheon with holes bored 
in it to admit of the legs being driven in. 
Of course it is necessary to have the same 
slant to each leg hole (E and F, Figs. 7 
and 8), otherwise the legs will straddle in 
various directions. 

After the legs are in place (Figs. 6 and 
8) the C braces will make them firm (Fig. 
8). The small diagram at the right of 
Fig. 8 shows how the C brace is attached 
to the legs. Fig. 5 is a side-view of the 
table legs and braces; Fig. 6 is a_per- 
spective view of the same, and the diagram 
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between Figs. 5 and 6 shows how the mid- 
- dle of the diagonal H and K braces are 
joined. The small detail drawing at the 
lower left-hand corner shows how the H 
and K braces are joined and nailed or 
screwed to G, and the detail drawing at 
the upper left-hand corner shows how H 
and K are “toe-nailed” to the D puncheons. 

While the under work of this table should 
show the knife marks, the joints should be 
made as neatly and perfectly as your skill 
will admit, and the top of the table should 
have as smooth a finish as you can give it. 
After the Miles Standish table is finished 
you will be proud of your work, for it will 
not only be appropriate to a log house, but 
it will be a strong, firm piece of furniture 
which will be a comfort to any one using it. 
A dinner table may be made larger or of 
twin tables pushed together, and a side 
table made much smaller, but both can be 
built upon the plan just described. 


DO NOT LEAVE THE BARK UPON THE WOOD 


you use for furniture, but peel the sticks 
and stain the wood if it looks too new and 
raw. I built a crib of green chestnut sap- 
lings in which my little baby daughter spent 
the nights of her first summer, and slept as 
peacefully as she possibly could in one of 
seasoned and polished wood. 

It must not be forgotten that it is the 
cushions and mattresses which make furni- 
ture comfortable, and not the price or finish 
of the woodwork. 

Where the body comes in contact with 
the furniture the wood should be not only 
free from splinters, but smooth and pleasant 
to the touch; the knife marks on the legs of 
the chairs or tables should not make them 
rough; it is meant by leaving the knife 
marks that the signs of the process of con 








struction should not be smoothed and pol- 
ished from existence. 

Above all things the furniture should 
be practical, and hence when you wish 
to make a bedstead build it around a wire 
mattress; in fact, a wire mattress with four 
legs is a bedstead. At the same time we 
really like to see something which looks 
more like a bed, and a 


GOOD FOUR-POSTER 


can be made of four peeled chestnut logs 
(as shown in Fig. 10). Notches may be cut 
in the posts (as shown by small detail plan 
at left center of Fig. 10) for the admission 
of the corners of the wire mattress. The 
head- and foot-boards are made of polished 
puncheons, and the tops of the bed-posts are 
connected by small rods. All joints should 
be neatly made and the cracks filled with 
varnish. Every housekeeper will tell you 
that the fewer crevices and cracks in a 
wooden bedstead the more desirable it is 
for the bedroom, but the bedsteads of the 
furniture store are made to take apart, and 
must necessarily have cracks at the joints. 
The log-cabin four-poster is not made to be 
taken out of the room in which it is built, 
hence it need not have an open crack in it. 

Put a good mattress upon this bed, and it 
will be as comfortable as any bed ever made, 
but do not forget to have a gaudy, old-fash- 
ioned “grandmother-made-it” style of quilt 
on top—one with big, yellow flowers and 
long, green stems or “court house steps,” 
“log-cabin,” “basket,” “saw-tooth” designs. 
Such quilts can be secured from thrifty 
farmers’ wives, but the best quilts and the 
exact duplicates of those made by our great- 
grandmothers can even now be procured at 
Berea College, Kentucky, where an attempt 
is being made to encourage the mountain 
folks to continue their homely handicrafts. 











THE CARE OF FRUIT TREES IN THE 
HOME ORCHARD 


By S. L. DE FABRY 


de principle of tree culture is to treat 
trees as you would any other living 
thing. They need sunshine, water and 
food, as we do, and if infested with disease, 
they should receive treatment the same as 
we do when ill. 

Often there are trees in the home or- 
chard which seem ailing, something is wrong 
in their. surroundings, and yet ways to cor- 
rect this are neglected. If they are planted 
in good, rich soil very little care is neces- 
sary to keep them in thriving, healthy con- 
dition, but if the soil is poor close attention 
will be required. 

At all events the turning over of the 
ground in spring, with plow or spade, is 
important, and should be followed with fre- 
quent harrowing or raking, so as to disturb 
the germinating weeds. The best of soil is 
valueless as to its producing quality if not 
worked over often and properly. Only 
through well-tilled earth does the air make 
the elements of the soil available to act as 
plant food. This is the A B C of tree cul- 
ture; therefore if one sees fruit trees stand- 
ing in grass, the presumption is that their 
owner does not know his A B C’s. 

Sometimes the fruit looks promising, a 
good crop is anticipated, but the windfall 
takes some, the worms more, and little, if 
any, perfect fruit is left. Negligence, care- 
lessness and the sod in which the poor trees 
are struggling is the cause. The latter is 
absorbing the food necessary for the main- 
tenance of the roots and weakening the vi- 
tality of the tree. 

Nature supplies the motive power to cre- 
ate the blossoms, and out of them fruit, 
provided the conditions are favorable; if 
not, man has to help what nature neglected. 

Nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash 
constitute the balanced plant food. The 
first is stored in the air, the others in the 
soil. An inexpensive way of drawing nitro- 
gen from the air and making it available, 
is to spade or plow the ground between 
your trees, and sow cow-peas or Monmouth 
clover in spring. If turned under green 
about July the little particles on the roots 
of these plants absorb the nitrogen from 
the air, and if allowed to decompose in the 
soil they enrich the latter with it. This 
work is of special benefit to young, non- 
bearing trees, when good, rapid growth and 
building up of the wood structure is de- 
sired. On bearing trees where fruit is 
wanted, too much nitrogen should be 
avoided. 

Old-time ideas were to place in spring 
some manure under the trees, fancying 
that the rain would wash the strength of 


this compost down to the roots. It always 
puzzled me why the rain is expected to 
carry it to the roots and not below them as 
well, thus rendering it useless. At best the 
additional plant food obtained by this pro- 
cess is too scant for the requirements of an 
average tree. Well-rotted stable manure 
is of great value, but it does not contain 
any potash. Potash in form of some salt 
like sulphate of potash (kainit) must be 
added also, enriched with more phosphoric 
acid, for which purpose ground bone or fish 
scraps will serve. 

A practical way of manuring fruit trees 
in the home garden is as follows: 

After the ground under the trees is 
spaded over, a circular trench about two 
to four feet from the trunk is spaded out 
to the depth of twelve to fifteen inches. 
This trench is filled with well-rotted stable 
offal, over which one quart each of ground 
bone and kainit is spread, then the trench 
is covered up. If this is followed the re- 
sults will be found very satisfactory. 

Young trees, up to five years old, should 
be headed low and cut back in spring. 
About one-third of last year’s growth on 
top and one-fourth on the sides is a good 
average way of pruning. 

Trees should always be trimmed in vase 
form, so that the sunlight can reach every 
part of the inside branches. Dense foliage 
must be avoided if ripe fruit is expected. 

Old trees will require attention; dead 
limbs should be amputated and wood growth 
kept in check. 

Of late spraying is the foremost thought 
of every fruit-tree owner. The seedsmen 
are suggesting it, agricultural papers advo- 
cating it and your State Experimental Sta- 
tion is advising it. The average home or- 
chardist gets bewildered and entangled with 
contradictory advices and directions—giv- 
ing up in despair—fearing to do more harm 
than good—neglecting to do what he ought 
to do. 

Spraying trees is necessary, but more nec- 
essary is it to be clear on the matter of 
what, how and when. 

A few pounds of sulphate of copper, a 
little slacked lime, mixed with a dash of 
paris-green and plenty of water, will do 
the work and remedy most of the tree ail- 
ments. This is a great all- round tree tonic, 
and if properly mixed it is known as Bor- 
deaux mixture. The making of it is sim- 
ple. For trees of the home orchard a 
small quantity will suffice. The require- 
ments are from one to three gallons per 
tree. To make a twenty-five gallon solu- 
tion take two tubs, or small barrels, hold- 
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ing twelve and a half gallons each. Three 
pounds of copper.sulphate (bluestone) are 
put into some feed-bag or its like and 
placed in one of the tubs. About two gal- 
lons of boiling water is poured over it. In 
about an hour the dark blue coloring of 
the water will indicate that the crystals 
have completely dissolved. Now the tub 
is filled up with cold water to make up the 
required twelve and a half gallons of solu- 
tion. Two pounds of lime are slacked in 
a vessel, adding enough hot water to have 
a clear, well-diluted lime milk, void of 
settlings. After it has cooled, pour it 
into the second tub and add enough water 
to come up to the twelve and a half gallon 
limit. Stirring this lime-water well before 
using is of importance, as the latter has 
a tendency to settle. The mixture is now 
ready for the sprayer. 

For home use a bucket sprayer with an 
extension rod will answer. This can be 
bought for from $7 to $10 complete, rod, 
hose and all. The bucket sprayer is filled 
half with the copper solution and half with 
lime-water. The filling up should be done 
with two vessels, holding equal quantities, 
and these are poured in together into the 
sprayer. This precaution will secure a 
well-mixed solution. After the sprayer, is 
filled it should be well stirred, and the mix- 
ture is now ready to go on the trees. 

Trees should be sprayed at least three 
times every spring with Bordeaux mixture. 
The first time when the buds are swelling, 
then when the blossoms have fallen, and the 
last spraying should be given when the fruit 
has set. At the last two sprayings about 
two ounces of paris-green can be mixed in 
with the lime, after it has been slacked and 
before it is poured in the tub or barrel. 

These sprayings will prove beneficial for 
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all disorders, technically termed fungus 
diseases, such as premature falling off and 
discoloring of leaves and fruit, blights and 
other ailments. The addition of paris- 
green will rid the trees of most insects; 
besides, the earlier sprayings will promote 
sound fruit bud formations. 

f late years the San Jose scale, deadly 
to young, especially peach, trees, has given 
the fruit grower a great deal of anxiety. 
The scale, a minute insect, which infests 
the bark of younger trees and smaller limbs 
of older ones, can be detected in winter, in 
its dormant state, by the grayish, uneven, 
somewhat punctured appearance of the 
bark. In summer they sit on leaves and 
fruit, and if they are rubbed off, a small 
yellow dot, the live scale, will adhere to 
the fingers. Caustic whale-oil fish soap at 
a rate of two pounds dissolved in one gal- 
lon of hot water is the winter spray. Spray- 
ing should be done in February and March, 
and followed up by a summer spray of one 
pound of soap to two gallons of water; the 
weaker solution should be applied in June 
and September, and. will easily kill the in- 
sects in their live state. 

Sometimes on peach and plum trees, near 
the base of the trunk, a substance like jelly 
is found on the bark or ground. This is a 
sure sign of the presence of the “peach 
borer.” Every fall the soil of these trees 
around the trunk should be dug up and the 
borer, a small, oval, white worm, cut out 
with a knife. 

Never overtax the vitality of a tree. A 
good way to produce choice fruit is to thin 
out, after the June windfall, all crowded 
bearing parts of the tree, leaving only 
healthy and the most promising fruit. This 
will bring somewhat less in quantity, but a 
marked gain in quality, flavor and size. 





HOW AND WHERE TO CATCH 
STRIPED BASS 


By WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


HIS fish, which the ancient Greeks 

called “the offspring of the gods,” is 
the king of our local salt waters, and as 
such is sought for with avidity by scientific 
anglers who condone its habit of never leap- 
ing from the water when hooked, by its 
strength, its lightning-like surges and _ its 
sturdy and prolonged resistance. 

Its life-history is full of interest, more 
so from the difficulty in localizing its spawn- 
ing grounds, which seem to vary under 
different conditions—in the salt estuaries, 
in the brackish and fresh waters of the 
rivers and sometimes at sea. 

From the fact that large female bass full 
of spawn are caught in the deep holes of 
the upper Hudson during the winter, many 
anglers incline to the belief that striped 





bass spawn in fresh water in the spring, as 
in that season they may also be found in 
numbers above tide-water, especially in the 
rivers of Pennsylvania, where they breast 
the strong rapids to reach the spring waters 
of the tumbling tributaries of the Delaware 
and Susquehanna rivers, and where they 
take a gaudy artificial fly and afford sport 
but little inferior to that of salmon fishing. 

Striped bass of over twenty pounds in 
weight have been caught nearly two hun- 
dred miles above tide-water in the above- 
named streams when resting in pools not 
three feet deep at the foot of the rapids. 
Owing to the pollution of our local waters 
striped bass are not so numerous as in 
former years. Going back some twenty- 
five years we find that one fisherman at 
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Fire Island shipped to this market over ten 
thousand pounds caught in his nets during 
a period of eight days. 


STRIPED BASS FISHING IN THE SURF 


Although those halcyon days are dead 
ones of the past, the New York angler has 
grand striped bass grounds only a few miles 
distant from his home, and the member- 
ship of the organized bass clubs, the waters 
of which are but a short distance from the 
city, is made up mainly from our represent- 
ative anglers. 

At these clubs the fishing is in the surf, 
and the bait is cast from the reel, from 
stands erected on the rocky shore. The 
surroundings are picturesque and the sport 
is exciting. 

Fishing for striped bass on club grounds, 
where neither fingerlings, mosquitoes nor 
black flies pester or torment, can only be 
had through invitation of a member, but 
to the eager rodster there are many points 
at which this pastime can be enjoyed, and 
where a method of fishing similar to that 
of the clubs will be equally successful; but 
be it known that angling for striped bass 
requires as much patience as _ fishing for 
salmon, and skill equal to that which is em- 
ployed in killing the lordly tarpon of the 
Southern seas. 


STRIPED BASS TACKLE 


The bass tackle rig is a very simple one— 
a natural or split and glued bamboo rod 
(the latter must be well cared for, as salt 
water “plays hob” with fine _ tackle), 
eight or nine feet long and weighing from 
seven to ten ounces, according to the taste 
and usage of the angler; three hundred 
feet of number nine Cuttyhunk line, a doz- 
en or more of Sproat hooks, ranging from 
No. 3 to No. 3-0; a free running reel, 
holding without overcrowding the above 
line; a supply of three-foot double leaders, 
sinkers from one-half to three ounces in 
weight; a landing net for medium fish; a 
gaff for larger ones, and a “quieter” in the 
shape of a short club with which to give 
the fish a blow on the head after it is 
boated. 

I have purposely omitted describing the 

expensive and often fancy rigs of the dilet- 
tante angler, the cost of which often reaches 
hundreds of dollars. The above rig will 
catch just as many striped bass if they are 
on the feed; if they are not, luck, skill, fine 
tackle, profanity and prayer will avail noth- 
ing. 
The bluefish come along about the mid- 
dle of May, and remain until October. The 
weakfish, although sometimes caught in 
May, are not well on the feed until June 
toth or after, later or earlier, as the tem- 
perature of the water varies. The black- 
fish, or tautog, appears about June rst, 
sheepshead about June 10th, sea bass be- 
tween June 20th and July Ist. 


All the above-named fishes are essential- 
ly summer visitors, and leave our waters 
in October, the date of their departure de- 
pending upon atmospheric conditions. <A 
mild fall will cause them to linger until 
November, and an ugly equinoctial in Sep- 
tember will send them scattering to the 
deeper water, probably to the Gulf Stream. 


SOME DELICIOUS PAN FISH 


Whenever you find a fish belonging to 
the sunfish (Centrarchidae ) family, and he 
chances to be of pan size, for many of them 
are only three or four inches long, you 
will be sure to have a most delicately fla- 
vored and juicy morsel for the palate. | 
know of but one of the pure sunfishes that 
is really big enough as a table fish, and that 
is the long-eared sunfish of the Delaware 
River, called there the sun-perch. 

But it is when you get among the popu- 
lar pan fishes of the West, species that go 
by the general name of bass, that you find 
them large enough for the pan and sweet 
enough in their flavor to satisfy the most 
fastidious gourmet. I allude to the straw- 
berry basses, particularly the Northern 
form (Pomoxys spariodes-—the calico bass) ; 
which is strictly a sunfish, and not a bass; 
to the white or silver bass (a true bass), 
and the white perch (which is not a perch, 
but is a true bass), whether taken above 
tidal waters or in the full sweep of a salt 
channelway. All of these fishes average 
about half a pound, and some of them reach 
three pounds, which weight is far too great 
for the best results from the frying-pan on 
fish flesh. The rock bass, which, by the 
way, should not be forgotten in the schedule 
of superior table fish, is not a bass, but a 
sunfish of high degree, and as we are rang- 
ing over this subject, it may be news and 
a surprise to many fishermen that the black 
basses are not basses, but true sunfishes. 

The blue-gill sunfish, blue bream, and 
copper-nosed bream, called in Kentucky the 
“dollardic,” must not be forgotten, although 
many, including myself, think it far infe- 
rior as a breakfast fish, to those that have 
been named, lacking juiciness and charac- 
teristic flavor. It grows to a weight of two 
pounds, and as a baked fish might respond 
more happily to the palate than when fried. 

Not a fish named above that fails to give 
exciting sport on a light rod and delicate 
water tackle, and all of them will take the 
feathers greedily if placed properly before 
them in water sufficiently clear and shallow 
enough for them to see the flies. And of 
the latter here is the dressing of one of the 
best of them: 

Tail, red worsted yarn, one-fourth inch; 
butt, medium orange; center of body light 
orange or lemon; front of body, reddish 
orange; head, red, worsted; horns, end of 
wing-feathers; wings, light gray of wings 
of doves, English sparrow or tom-tit; legs, 
black thread. 














HOW TO IMPROVE 


DOG STANDARDS 


By JOSEPH A. GRAHAM 


HABITS OF POINTERS 


OR the man who happens to be a little 

bit known in the dog world, there is a 
burden of perplexity never ending and nev- 
er evolving into a simple system. People 
are perpetually asking him to pronounce 
opinions about bird dogs, or to give advice 
about where to find a good bird dog. No 
two of these clients seem to have the same 
opinions. In the matter of field qualities 
the variety of tastes is almost incredible. 
You can steer a man to a first-rate bargain 
and he will discover some insurmountable 
fault which you have regarded of no con- 
sequence. 

The other day an acquaintance, who has 
done a great deal of shooting, asked me to 
show him what I called a good dog. I took 
him out to see a pointer which I regarded 
as about as nearly perfect as I could find. 
The dog is not for sale, and the visit was 
simply for purposes of illustration. The 
pointer is handsome, fast, high-headed, do- 
cile and accurate of nose. He performed 
well on this occasion, but my acquaintance 
looked at him with utter disapproval. “He 
doesn’t look as if he were hunting for 
birds,’ was the verdict. “He seems to be 
just running around.” 

What this observer meant was that the 
dog did not have that strained and intent 
appearance which nearly all bird dogs have 
when they are directly on game, and some 
in all date work. In fact, like most men, 
the gentleman had in mind a dog of his 
own; and his is one which searches always 
as if he were about to point. 

After all, this sort of taste is not unac- 
countable. There is a positive charm about 
the intent and expectant. style of work. 
It keeps a man in an agreeable state of 
suppressed excitement. But it is not the 
quality of a high-class dog. Five times out 
of six a dog of that style is a false pointer, 
and he is almost never either an effective 
ranger or decisive on game. 

It is coming to be the case that most ex- 
tremely high-class dogs have not a great 
deal of tail action, or what is called style, 
when ranging at speed. They show this 
characteristic only when nearing game. 
The fact, I suppose, is due to the natural 
tendency of conserving energy. Excessive 
tail action and excitement undoubtedly con- 
sume a great deal of unnecessary energy. 
It may be that, like highstepping in a trot- 
ting horse, it tends to disappear as the 
speed limit is approached. Anyhow, the 
more experienced public trainers doubt the 
capacity of a young dog which seems to be 
making game all the time. 

What constitutes a broken dog gives rise 


to more differences of opinion than any- 
thing else. Obscurity proceeds from a mis- 
understanding of the certainties of educa- 
tion. A dog well broken by one man often 
needs considerable handling by another be- 
fore he shows his “larnin’.”. A dog broken 
this season is likely to forget a lot of his 
discipline when the next season opens. 
Some people have, apparently, the notion 
that when the term “broken” is once ap- 
plied to a dog it means perfect performance 
and for all time. It should not be neces- 
sary to say that this is a gross mistake, but 
the reminder has to be repeated a hundred 
times over to buyers of dogs. An animal 
is not a machine which once set up goes 
ahead until it is worn out. 


STAGE-FRIGHT AMONG DOGS 


Some kinds of owners are utterly disap- 
pointed and discouraged by the quality of 
timidity or sensitiveness. You frequently 
hear the complaint that this trouble is due 
to high and overfine breeding. I happen to 
know that it is as old as the breeding of 
sporting dogs. I have lately come to the 
conclusion that, rightly considered, so far 
from being objectionable, it is an evidence 
of high capacity. Year after year I have 
seen the very finest performers in public 
and private work exhibit this psychical at- 
tribute of apprehension and sensitiveness. 
Often, with strangers or in new surround- 
ings, it is ludicrously like stage-fright in 
human beings. 

The best strain of greyhounds ever pro- 
duced in America were nearly all intensely 
shy. Yet they were fierce and ruthless 
after the hare. Here is a peculiarity of this 
mental property. 

In bird dogs, too, those which are sensi- 
tive to human reproof or to strange sur- 
roundings are usually fiercest in the pursuit 
of game and most fearless in their relations 
with other dogs. 

Sensitiveness and so-called timidity are 
just as probable in the most valuable types 
of foxhounds and beagles; in fact, more so 
perhaps than in any other breeds of sporting 
dogs. Many are the hounds which will 

scarcely work at all if strangers are about. 
I dares say that a great many foxhound and 
beagle men will remember how certain 
hounds would quit a trail and start for 
home if they ran up against a stranger in 
the woods. 


PROLONGED TRAINING TO IMPROVE OFFSPRING 


Mr. Redfield’s theory of dynamic develop- 
ment has captivated many dog men and 
several college professors of biology. Ex- 
cept for the known habit of being fasci- 
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nated by novelty, it is hard to understand 
how anybody could seriously consider this 
proposition without an immense amount of 
proof. It is a fundamental rule that a fan- 
tastic and involved theory cannot be ac- 
cepted if a simple and natural rule will ex- 
plain the phenomena. Mr. Redfield holds 
that prolonged training in the ancestors 
produces capacity in the offspring; also that 
when a pedigree shows a predominance of 
sires it will continue to do so and prolong 
the sire prepotency. 

The second of these propositions is a 
mere adaptation from the Bruce-Lowe fig- 
ure system for horses. 

Taking Mr. Redfield’s main proposition 
of dynamic development, its abundant fal- 
lacies are easily seen. No kind of animal, 
for instance, has shown a greater improve- 
ment of average than has the thorough- 
bred horse. There are a hundred horses 
in the United States to-day which, with 
half the seasoning he had, could do every- 
thing done by Lexington. Yet it is a rare 
thing for a racehorse to be trained up to 
his maturity. A horse can hardly be called 
mature before he is six years old. It would 
be interesting for Mr. Redfield to pick out 
successful sires which have been severely 
trained beyond the five-year-old form. It 
would be as interesting to have him explain 
the line of Hindoo - Hanover - Hamburg. 
Even when horses are trained up to five and 
six years old, it will generally be found 
that they have had long intervals of rest, 
and that, taken as a whole, the average sad- 
dle or buggy horse goes through a great deal 
more work, not only at the slow gaits, but 
at the highest speed of which it is capable. 
Yet the line of high speed and high speed- 
sustaining power is in the spasmodically 
worked racehorse of short career. 

Fifty years ago trotting horses had three 
times the severity of training and three 
times the length of campaign career that 
they have had in the last ten years. Yet 
the finest development of not only bursts of 
speed but of speed endurance came with 
the short career and milder training. Ham- 
bletonian, Electioneer and Dictator had 
nothing more than exercise. In the case of 
Electioneer’s sons, the training of Chimes 
was small, while that of Palo Alto was un- 
usually long and severe. Any horseman 
knows which has been the more successful 
producer. 

Among George Wilkes’s sons, Onward 
and Red Wilkes had next to no training, and 
were not even fast horses. Their standing 
in the sire list needs only a glance. 

A well-informed man could go on for 
volumes, showing that Mr. Redfield’s the- 
ory rests upon a small extent of evidence. 
His vital error is going along an easy 
path of picking special instances. In fact, 
behind that is the error of rather assuming 
that a horse or dog inherits a record. What 
he does inherit is a long combination of 
qualities which must be taken as a whole 
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to produce an effect. Like a war fleet, the 
result is a combination of units and not a 
sweeping phrase. 

If my own small observations count, 
there is for the biologists an _ infinitely 
more important field of investigation in 
the question of nutrition. I do not much 
believe in the transmission of acquired 
qualities in any case, but I have seen a 
great deal to suggest that perfected nutri- 
tion not only has more than anything else 
post-natal to do with high performers, but 
operates to produce improved offspring. 
At least I would not be surprised to learn 
some time that beyond any doubt the pro- 
creative germ itself is carried to a higher 
potentiality by increased completeness of 
nutrition. 

Just for what might be called a flyer, I 
should like to have Mr. Redfield and his 
biology professors explain in dogs the case 
of Lady’s Count Gladstone. This animal 
happens to be the greatest living progenitor 
of high-class bird dogs. It also happens 
that he received a peculiarly short active 
training. Of course, it is hard to tell how 
much running he did when a young dog in 
amateur hands, but all that we know about 
his work is that he went into the hands of 
Rose, who does not work his dogs hard, late 
one spring and was retired with a cham- 
pionship the next winter. If I am not mis- 
taken he was on the bench late in April of 
this year. It is therefore plain that. his 
training period was very short and sweet. 


IRISH AND AIREDALE TERRIERS COMPARED 


A half-dozen inquiries lead me to think 
that a strong fancy is developing for Aire- 
dale and Irish terriers. The half-dozen to 
which I refer ask me which is the better of 
these two breeds for house or country home 
purposes. This is another of the times 
when one would have to be a mind-reader 
to say which is better. Some men would 
like one and some the other. 

For persons who do not enter into the 
finer discriminations it is enough to say 
roughly that the Irish terrier is a smaller 
edition of the Airedale, or vice versa. Both 
are rough terriers, strong and active, good 
after vermin and courageous fighters. As 
far as I have noted, they are equally hardy. 

The Irishman is somewhat more active, 
and he is also more restless and noisy 
after a barking fashion. Either of them is 
a taking dog to a man who has sense 
enough to appreciate sterling character. 

The Airedale has the disadvantage of be- 
ing common in looks. There is a rather 
frequent variety of cur, which bears an un- 
happy resemblance to this largest and latest 
of terrier fashions. 

Outside of that fault, the Airedale to my 
mind has more of the good qualities of com- 
panionship and house usefulness than any 
other breed, but a man who likes the ter- 
rier tribe ought to be highly pleased with 
a brace of good Irish. 




















ONE REGISTRATION FOR AUTOMOBILES 


WNERS and manufacturers of auto- 

mobiles have settled back in their seats 
on the question of speed legislation. Some 
take the position that the continued making 
of speed laws, amending, repealing and 
finally redraughting them, will ultimately 
result in reacting upon the entire question 
with so much force as to abolish the laws 
forever. 

Others say, “Leave well enough alone,” 
feeling that the speed limit as it is now 
fixed in different cities in America is com- 
fortable if not fast. Both factions are san- 
guine that at a time not remote the speed 
ordinance proposition will resolve itself into 
the same laws that govern Holland—every 
driver’s judgment is the speed ordinance. 

question of far greater import also on 
the subject of legislation is being agitated 
through the efforts of the Automobile Club 
of America and the National Automobile 
Association; to wit,a reciprocal act between 
States whereby each recognizes the automo- 
bile registration of every other; as, for in- 
stance, do New York, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts. Although Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island now have bills 
before their respective legislatures affecting 
interstate registration, there seems small, 
if any, prospect of their adoption. 

The object of a registration number dis- 
played upon the rear running gear is for 
identification only in case of violation of 
laws or ordinances, that the names of the 
offenders, whose numbers correspond, may 
always be obtained from the Secretary of 
the State. Tor an automobile to display 
the registration numbers from a dozen 
States only destroys the original intent of 
the law, by virtually making it impossible 
for any one to distinguish the number 
should he be called on quickly to do so. 
Whereas, with only one number in sight, no 
confusion results, and letters would cease 
to be sent to the secretary of one State ac- 
cusing a driver of carelessness or negli- 
gence when the number belongs to the reg- 
istration in another State. 

While the constitutionality of obligatory 
registration is not accepted by the Law 
Committee of the Automobile Club of 
America they conceded that point because, 
at the time of its enactment, the automobile 
and the general public had a remarkable an- 
tipathy toward one another, and even now 
automobilists make no objection to register- 
ing their cars. They only raise the ques- 
tion of citizens’ rights and complain that 
prejudice on the part of the State law- 
makers continually places obstacles in the 
path of automobilists when they should be 
allowed to run about the country with the 
same privilege and protection as has the 
horse and carriage driver, who goes from 
State to State with no thought of registra- 
tion; or the yachtsman who runs out of Bar 


Harbor into New York Harbor with never 
a question whether he is registered in 
Maine or New York so long as it be one 
or the other. But the same yachtsman who 
has an automobile on board and hankers 
for a spin in the city in whose harbor he 
has dropped anchor, must write the Secre- 
tary of State before he may run his auto- 
mobile on the pier, even though he has a 
license in his home State. 

A further instance of the inconvenience 
of the non-adoption of the reciprocity 
clause may be found in the case of a promi- 
nent automobilist in Brunswick, Maine. He 
decided rather suddenly to run down to 
Washington for the inauguration. About 
the time he was ready to start he learned 
he would have to register in six States, one 
license covering Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut and New York. The registration fees 
ranged from one to three dollars, and the 
time required by secretaries of States was 
from two days to two weeks, and all to 
run through States that he probably would 
not enter again for several years. Such an 
experience seems manifestly unjust when 
the simple remedy of non-resident registra- 
tion would obviate the necessity of such in- 
convenience. This particular instance came 
under the writer's notice, and doubtless is 
only one of scores of such cases. 

There seems but one course open to auto- 
mobilists to secure the legislation they 
need and should have, and that is for the 
Automobile Club of America and the Na- 
tional Automobile Association to urge their 
members in different States to give up for 
the time being all the smaller and less im- 
portant automobile problems, and combine 
their efforts in influencing the legislatures in 
their respective States to concede them this 
cardinal point—-the axis around which other 
automobile questions revolve — interstate 
registration reciprocity. 

To further complicate matters for auto- 
mobilists Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Georgia, Florida, Indiana, Idaho, Louisi- 
ana, Michigan, Mississippi, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Hampshire, North 
and South Carolina, North and South Da- 
kota, Oregon, Texas, Utah, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming 
have no State laws affecting automobiles. 
Automobilists should not conclude that be- 
cause of this fact they can make merry 
therein with a sense of freedom from re- 
striction; such States have the most an- 
noying local ordinances which are posted 
on lamp-posts and trees in inconspicuous 
places, and which are not published in such 
a manner as to be available until one is 
called to account for some innocent viola- 
tion. Therefore the only way to keep out 
of trouble in an unknown community is to 
exercise judgment and caution. 





HOW TO HOLD A CAMERA 


By L. W. 


NE of the first things that a beginner 
O should learn is how to properly hold 
the camera, for by far the greater propor- 
tion of failures, of which he will turn out 
a good many, will arise from the fact that 
the camera was held in a wrong position, 
during the exposure, and this is because 
nearly every beginner is apt to think that 
the camera was held in a wrong position 
pointed at any angle so long as the image 
of the subject he wishes to photograph ap- 
pears upon the finder. 

In the first place the camera should be 
held absolutely level when there are any 
vertical lines appearing in the picture. We 
arc all familiar with those grotesque pho- 
tographs turned out by every young ama- 
teur in which the buildings are falling over 
either on their faces or backs, to the immi- 
nent danger of all passers. This is the re- 
sult of tilting the camera either upward or 
downward, for where a vertical line is 
shown the least tilt of the camera will 
cause that line to deviate from the per- 
pendicular to a greater or less extent ac- 
cording to the angle at which the camera 
is tilted. Therefore, the most natural posi- 
tion is to hold the camera well up with the 
back pressed against the breast, so that 
when the head is bent the eyes will be di- 
rectly above the finder. In this position it 
is simplicity itself to tell when your view 
is correctly registered and when your ver- 
tical lines are parallel; moreover, by hold- 
ing the camera as high on the chest as pos- 
sible it is nearer to the point of view of a 
person’s eye, and the resulting picture will 
be accordingly more satisfactory. Then, 
too, by pressing it tight]; y against the chest 
there is less danger of vibration, and I 
have even been able, in that way, to make 
an exposure of one or two seconds without 
showing movement in the print. Ordinar- 
ily a camera should never be held in the 
hands for an exposure of more than a 
fifth of a second, for in a longer exposure 
than this the slightest movement of the 
camera will show double lines, and this is, 
of course, ruinous to the picture. Where 
exposures of more than one-fifth of a sec- 
ond are necessary it is always easy to find 
some kind of a support if it is nothing more 
than a rock, a fence post, or even, as a last 
resort, a stake driven into the ground will 
do. 

One must not think because I have said 
not to tilt the camera when photographing 
anything in which vertical lines appear that 
it can never be tilted with good results. 
There are many subjects that will not only 
allow of doing this, but that make it abso- 
lutely imperative; such as high-jumping, 
cloud-scapes, trees, waterfalls and a large 
number of similar subjects, and at these 
the camera may be tilted upward with im- 
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punity and with no fear of showing dis- 
tortion. 

On the other hand, also, there are many 
subjects that can be photographed by point- 
ing the camera downward at them, such 
as children at play. dogs and cats, people 
bathing, etc. Horizontal lines make no 
difference, but if one will always bear in 
mind that where there are parallel per- 
pendicular lines the camera must be held 
absolutely level, and where there are none 
it does not matter, their pictures will be 
wonderfully improved. 

Have you ever tried to take photographs 
of a parade or anything else where it was 
impossible to find an elevated position 
above the heads of the crowd that inter- 
vened between you and your subject? This 
can be done with ease by holding the cam- 
era upside down at arm’s length above your 
head and looking upward into the finder. 
It is not so awkward a position as it may 
seem, and it makes no difference in the re- 
sulting negative whether the camera is held 
upside down or right side up. It is always 

well to bear in mind when taking photo- 
graphs of a passing parade that the results 
are never so. pleasing when taken abso- 
lutely at right angles. 

There is one more position in which a 
camera may be held that is often very use- 
ful, and that is pointing it backward by 
holding it under the arm in such a posi- 
tion that the view-finder may be looked into 
with ease. There are many times, as we 
all know, when the fact that our subject 
is aware of our intention to photograph 
him will spoil the natural pose in which 
we wished to obtain him, and this can gen- 
erally be obviated by standing with our 
back to him and holding our camera in 
the position described, when he need never 
even know that he has been “taken.” 

It sometimes happens that a fall or other 
accident may break or so injure the view- 
finder that it will be useless, but that need 
not deter you from finishing your day’s 
photographing. By holding the camera on 
a level with and close to the eyes that part 
of the scene which is included between the 
two forward corners of your camera as 
you look over the top of it will be practi- 
cally what the lens would show, and that 
point of the view which appears directly 
midway between the two corners will be 
the center of the scene as it will appear 
in the negative. You must be sure, how- 
ever, to look directly along the top of your 
camera. 

One more small piece of advice: When 
taking head-on pictures of anything such 
as a horse and carriage, a boat or anything 
in which a perspective is necessary do not 
try to be too close to your subject, for if 
you do the perspective will be entirely de- 
stroyed and terrible distortion result. 














